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Student cash: 
Treasury 
must still 
be convinced 



by P L f dFJ/ involved. There was no question of 

and Felicity Jones changing details of the exercise now, 

i The beginnings of n grass-roots re- he said, and lack of co-operation on 
'’titflion by polytechnics and colleges this issue would not be a serious 
• is threatening to dnmuge the Nation- hindrance, 
r aJ Advisory body's short-term plan* North-East London Polytechnic, 

I; nine exercise. prioritized all its programmes except 

i| Up to a third of polytechnics and a tor initial teacher training, which was 
number of colleges are likely to re- cut in the Department of Education's 
. fuse NAB's request to prioritize recent proposals for the reduction in 
'i academic areas in the event of cuts places. 

{ in excess of 10 per cent. Others arc A covering letter will be sent ex- 
recommending their local authorities plaining the reasons. A spokesman 
to argue the case against large cuts said that it Imd proved impossible to 
while reluctantly setting priorities. single out any programmes in the k B’ 
Resistance to the setting of priori- entegory, which involves itemising, 
ties is being led by branches of the where additional resources would be 




National Association of Teachers In 
Further and Higher Education, 


channelled in the event of a less 
severe reduction in resources, be- 


which has asked its 800 branches to enuse the form was not sufficiently 
persuade acudemic boards of the detailed. 

‘^angers involved In the exercise. The Committee of Directors of 
Although most institutions nrc still Polytechnics has not agreed uny poli- 
cing the final touches to their suh- cy of opposition to (his part of the 
sions and agreeing them with Inc- NAB exercise, it has been left up to' 
authorities, a significant number of individual institutions to decide how 
Dissenters is now certuin. They will to react. 

• * “X the Inner London Hduca- But according to n representative, 

lion Authority, which has already many polytechnics were gding to 
decided agDinst setting priorities for senu accompanying letters with their 
l W Polytechnics. response in which they will detail the 

Both the North-East London positive aspects of their institution's 
■ Polytechnic and Oxford Polytechnic ttiinre development, 
are to prioritize all academic prog- Typical of the arguments against 
i rammes, effcctivdy negating the cx* prioritization were those put to gov- 
I tu. .i , n 8 College of Higher emors of Ealing College in a report 
f ““cation is another institution dc-*. by Mr Nell Merritt, the director arid 
;.unitely not co-operating ill- Ihls .8 member of the N^\B board. “I 




Expansion 1952-style 


by David Walker 


that a Scottish college was favoured, 


A new generation of higher technolo- supported the scheme. 


future development. gleal institutions of university rank Lord Woolton wrote in his memor- 

Typical of the arguments against was proposed to the Cabinet in 1952 andum: "I regard the ultimate object 
prioritization were those put to gov- by Lord Woolton, Ixird President of as nothing less than a technical re* 
emors of Ealing College in a report the Council In Sir Winston Chur- volution In British industry, To 
by Mr Neil Merritt, the director ami chill’s |tosl-war Government, accord- achieve this 1 consider that ’** have 
a member of the N|AB board. “I lag to, the Cabinet papers for 1982 to , mobilize .then technically -minded 
believe that It la not only difficult but which if ere released this' week, uildar- young; people Ip the Industrial dls- 
probably unwise to Wlbrltize. the col- the 30-ytmr rule, : * triefc,” 1 • • .V 

lego's work as NAB has jjfoposod Lord WooUonVpIaa was to ex- The Cabinet turned Ibr 


Lord Woolton wrote In his memor- 


>) -Mpccl of iho exercise, while Mid- be)l — ..... 

ejesex and Manchester Polytechnics probably unwise to firlbrltiza. the col- 
’ ■ 10 f°H° w suit. Icge's work as NAB has proposed 

«i '• i, v, H lrisl °P h °r Bull, chuirmiin of because If one subject were id bp 
' board, said this week that identified as 6f low priority (he 

• • toy roftisnl to set priorities would he “knock-on" effect oh other subjects 
• n .W eltobIc Add would make the ox- and courses could be considerable," 

' ■ n,()rc crude, but U would not lie wrote, 
tjmpcde progress, "If wc do not' get “The excision of one or more proa- 
:l '- ^ from the, institutions, ramme areas would necessarily 

”!!! hav ? 10 doi (ourselves, ttik- jeof 
ii:. advice wc cun. Init it will ram 

l • - 88 satisfactory,' 1 no sold. stre 
f-^whUe _ the NAB secretariat was NA 


which if ere released this weeR.uifder- young [people Ip gUe' Industrial ,d|s- 
IhB 30 -year rule, ■ • ' ' Idcfi.*? . . 1 -1 • ; s' . <. • 

- Lord . Woollen V p|aa was to ex- The Cabinet ; fyiI992 turned for 
pand Imperial College, London, and advice to the fViarfury ; which wns still 
also to hrovlde binds for (he develop- responsible for ; the Universities 
ment of two equivalent regional CCn- th rough the University Grants Coin- 
ires In Glasgow taiid Mari Chester, The ntllfee. The UGC both agreed to the 
two beneficiaries were to be the Map- expansion =df fmpiprial College and 
|ogy, hpw accepted the deslrhbHR. 
r InaMtiite funding for the Afford f I 


aware ^ that some 

jjj* mrenteriing to 


“ planning exercise, no nssessmont [iO, 1 per cent or for: protection.! 
?. ycl been made, of the , numbtfs : fcvftnt 'of larger economies. 



jeopardize the quality of other prog- 
rammes taught in the college. " While 
stressing that they wished to assist 
NAB : in the; planning , exercise, the 


ment of ' two equivalent . regional cen- thr 
tres in Glasgow kind Mari Chester, The mil 
two beneficiaries were to be the Map- exp 
charter College of Technology, hpw acci 
the University of Manchester rnalhiite ftm 
of Science and Technology, and the Stri 
Royal Technical College, ; now the UG 
Uhmralty of Strathclyde. ... U 


expBhsIod Of.Tmperifll College and 
accented the desirability Or 'extrw 
hind in a for tire Afford r UMIST arid 
Strathclyde; although neither received 
UGC granfs at | that stage. 

[ However Lord ’WooUon’s scheme . 


Institutions: . had-, aove^nqrs .agrtcd nqtlo identify par- 
boycott pnriafof .flcular programmes euther ror cuts, or; 
( nn n«/w«irnnnt iO ! bet- cent or for: protections : the 


University of Strathclyde, ,• However Lord VVooUorrs scheme 

In .Cabinet,, Lord Swlrtton, the 1 was not Implemented fa -foil. Instead 
Lord 1 Privy $eal who had a particular ,Slr Anthony Eden’s successor Gov* 
interest |n scientific applications for wrnment created the colleges of • adv* 


created, the colleges of - adv* 


defence; arid James .Stuart,- 'Secretary aheed technology following the 1956 
of State for Scotland, who emOred White Paper, on technical . education. 


SSRC heads for new trouble st Andrews wins 

i,y Paul F!n«,er ./ 

The Social Science Research Council halved in total since 1979,is likely to yvjSP ' ojfas 

is heading foy confrontation with its belrpopled.wifh i.the jKHjdajth. cpunclls ^tbsh Correspondent: ' 

staff Urlicm^ oVer plans to shed30 already based irt ^vfrhidon, , . • Pradeedjngs whjch ' wrC ,seenaS 

■Jl- 1 w ' Uftn 1 tirifons: Involved Thi& year^central. administrntipn test Case, for the rights:- of uni verm 

we « th* week pb& li: Laily. fe.feA n .'!KSL iS 

1 worded defence 1 ! to the; a 


by David Jobbins 
Treasury ministers hove yet to be 
convinced that a mixed loans and 
grants system of student supporl 
would save money. 

But Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
State for Education, is likely to put 
a number of options to his Cabinet 
colleagues in. the next few weeks. 

The exact shupc of the package 
woujd depend on how much tne 
Cabinet is prepared to devote to it. 

But even if it gives a political 
approval in principle for its inclusion 
in the next election manifesto, col- 
ossal administrative details of run- 
ning n loans scheme in parallel with 
the existing awards system will re- 
main undecided. 

Ministers also face determined 
opposition from influential Conserva- 
tive MPs before they could guarantee 
inclusion in the manifesto. 

Among, prominent Tories who 
have publicly expressed reservations 
are former Prime Minister Mr Ed- 
ward Heath and Sir William van 
Straubenzee, n former junior educa- 
tion minister and current chairman of 
the Conservative Parliamentary 
education committee. 

An earlier proposal to completely 
i replace mandatory awards with a 
loans' scheme foundered after the 
1 Treasury objected 'to the short-term 
t costs. 

Variable factors not yet fixed. Wjth* 

In the Department of Education arid. 

1 Science * include •; tne repayment 
; period., interest ife tit; and safeguards 

I , again* i default efa. =; Apt a scheme 
aqmlnistererf through -the clearing •, 
banks ha^ aot recently been djs- .• 
.cussed- . : /, 
' Although- iha offlclaj Department '' ' 
of, Education 'line :ls" (Hat- lhpre is nd 
firm,' package of propdsals, Mr Wil--,. 
liarh' Wnldegrave, under secretary, for 
higher education, hai accepted that It ' 
is inevitable that one will be pro- : 
duced and submitted for Cabinet 
approval, ' • 

He has fouaht to sugar the pflf -and 
include peripheral benefits, such as 
reducing the age. oi which' students 
become finana&lty- independent from 
their parents ona extending support 
to students on advanced courses who : 
do ndt qualify for mandatory awards 
: at present, • r - . •!. ■ i 

’ . At the moment parental indortie,is' • 
assessed until a- student readies: 25'; V 


and Ibis could be brought as low as 
21. Courses which do' not quality for 

S W.but qrejfogarded os advanced 
ide the bar and paramedical: 
training. 

. Mr Neil KJnnock, the Labour Par- 


council 


Tongly. I 
il’s fi- - 


or the rights:- of university: 
liori-ierm ' irontracts. have 


cause' cutting 30 posts at a saying of 
up to £250,000 will, mean tpat a 

djsbroportionate share of the Savings 
will come! off the stari. budgd. 
Almost all posts affected art eterical. 


[..that afwr only sue tno i, I ns i- 
" that i the uew; committee st 
, - riot - fq rict lorii ng Effect I vc ly- ■ ■ 
' ■ The i council is curredtjy 
how to 1 saVe about 4- ppr 
each of the next three , yef 
: tnaitded: fay Oovern^en^ 
•. Tis budaethas already Ta let 
j 'than 25 per cent since; .1^7 
|[ . A reconjmendition in ti 
1 ' scfalld’n. jrepo'rt to move.jhe 
.fere; from » central ^ndo! 
ji i undps ' review, With 


, 9 m SSRG budget,, and unfavour? ended in Victory, for St Andrew^; Uni- ly education spokesman,' has already 
3 contdarison With, other -cdnqcils. vetslty. r *. ' ■: warned, that a Lqbotir . .govcinment . • 

the : Natural' . EhVjranmjeiit Re- : An, in dilstr|ttl jribijnal has rejected would dismantle any : loans scheme 
rch Co'utocil 1 die flgui^:is '4{4,p6r' a claim of redundancy and unfair : introduced! by the Gonservatives. 
f, and Jbr -the Saince and . fin-' , dismissal from a : French-' led rice who : Mr: Nell ! Stewart X president of the ; 

seririg iuiuitcll 2. 7 per cent. \ was t. ppteb&l - after. yforkida .-.tat: §t * : Nutiqnal ' Union of .. Stiideri (s , lias .; 
ut .the As^arion ;of,SclbnHficj, Andreivs .for; 5ev^n and ■ half years’, challenged Sir Keif h [Joseph to con* 
hdcaL tmd Managerial .Sthjfs . anil ■ jDr :David ; pc?rwty^ f deputy, , sec- . firm or deny, (hat a scheme was [ on 

the ppint or bppiovaj. '... ••■j , 
Relations,. between;: ministers and. 
this : NJJS have reached :an ! all-time ; 
IbW with .a flat refusal - from Sir [Keith . 
to.- meet the- union to' disCusa- the 

.i ^ i L.J.I-J- : L_. i 


at caution 


^We -feel that the tribunal has 

_ LuJ-s-la-J • ff iL. 


travels and 



iVeJIfor commit*. 1 would- liave been very -difficulr fpr.| Gbyernment's decision 1 to jjoid next ! 
ilq II staff, foreign tbo Unlvertity of St Andrews qr 'any l yew’s : grants [ increase; to 4 . per t 
JirijiWjci^.i'hbnr pther Bntlsh 'Uriiver^tty ' to make pr 
e-hiejriberst^eM; prolong d short terrn appOUitment.’’ 


v . ’wi ' , 1 .' ,. : 







mi. T im i- s mount n»i < Mios si-m t mi ni 7.1.M 
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PI 



iue as 6 mce guys’ compete for vice pi 

liy David 

s « g«ris r,ri::::" 

for (lie Kip elected fob in Hu.- college that lie would stand. tliedumin.ini ««ut m ini 


'esidency Boost in-service 

V M n * r 


'n I Welcome for reversal 


y**$v 


'■m 


lecturers' iiiiimi. lust two candidates Ik* is expected to refer explicitly aflairs. 

are lo run fur vice pres idem <4 the m llie affiliation question and Uie Mr Hand has on bis side an elec- 
National Aj.soci.it inn of Teachers in change ol rule which permits Nat me lnrj | system which lias pnnhuvd a 
I'm tlicr and Iliglici I: ducal inn. In in follow political issues. string of right-wing vice presulcnis 

the past up to four have Mood. Mr Ur yon. however, is understood (jespTic the undoubted strengths ot a 

Mr Lilyn Bryon. a ilcpuiy bead ot to be following the line taken by the sur j es 0 j [ L .ft wing eandidntes. 
department at O.vfuid College of executive on the importance ol vc; , r f or some time 

Further Education. is likely to be altcndancc at branch meetings and ■ tn . |,f t winger 

able to call on the support of left- stressing l be significance .of part. cipa- jjjn « 

wingers among the union’s 74 .two linn in the muon s affairs. ‘ , , .. n r u ,.u 

i lie ill hers, il only because Ihcv will Doth men have been on the Mr Hoad and Mr Bryon arc >)b 
waul to keep mu bis opponent. Mr Natfhe executive, for some tune. highly regarded within the union, 
nm Hoad. During Inst year's executive discus- frequently described as nice guys . 

Mr 1 load, who Icelures at Hirm- siuns on CND. Mr Hoad reserved his and il is clear there has been a 

inghnm Polvlechnie. helped lead the position while Mr Bryon supported conscious effort to avoid running 

campaign l or a special conference on the majority view at all stages. But firebrand candidates who cornu 

at filial ion to the Campaign fur Nue- he is not identified with sections of worsen the delicate situation our 

lear Disarmament. the union which have passionately affiliation. Voting will lie completed 




‘'i-P-l-LK-' 


at filial ion to die <- 
lear Disarmament. 


Hi. who Icelures at Birin- sinus on CND'. Mr Hoad reserved his and il is clear there has been a 
ilvledmic. helped lead the position while Mr Bryon supported conscious effort to avoid running 
I nr a special conference on the majority view at all stages. But firebrand candidates who could 
in the Campaign fur Nuc- he is not identified with sections of worsen the delicate situation over 




llnmi: left-wing suppnrt 


As soon as the special co nference espoused the cause and could well he by the end of next month. Hoad, ugninst CN D affiliation 

'rades What makes industry unpopular? 

5 hv Paul Flatlicr tieal beliefs play a large part in the among all women students except 

J _ L-nrioceriuK students are guierully career choice irrespective of ability, sociologists Forty- three per cent of 


CNAA upgrades 
engineers’ degrees 


by E'e licit y Junes 


all engineering degree courses should 


by Paul Flatlicr tieal beliefs play a large part in the among all women students except 

Engineering students are generally career choice irrespective of ability sociologists. Foriy-lhree per cent of 
interested in pay and status, vote They tested this by asking students male and 32 ner cent of female 
Conservative, and are least keen on how they explained unemployment sociologists would support the SDr. 
helping others, while sociology slu- or the recession, how their sclfimage compared to about Id per cent vot- j 
dents are less materialistic, arc com- compared to their ideal image, what mg Tory, and 24 per cent of males . 

moral values they had and how they and 37 per cent ol lemaies voting 1 


would vote. 

This picture was confirmed among 
engineering students, most attracted 


Labour. 

Tory support is in a majority 
:<mniii' all subject urouns except his- 


chance for poly technics and colleges L , ‘‘, •. V. 

10 catch up with the imiveisilies 111 * ,ni ■' 


engineering students, most attracted among all subject groups except ms- 
by pay, status, working 011 one's tory mid sociology. More than half of 
own, supportive of economic growth, engineers vote Tory, about 40 per 
.il ilnnunnc fr»Wf»n hv pxntjrls. and rent rtf economists and modern lilt- 


tliis held. 

"I lie poliev statement provide 


II..,,,.. i.i.iifcii,...’ value* ui siiiucinn ninuip iui t-.u — c — e , . i. 

i s in l ' A ~ anJ FAD. in manufacturing or engineering in- of decisions taken by experts, and cent of economists and modern tin* 

" Other than general, simple guide- duslry, and those reading sociology rewards given according to ability, guisls, and more than a llurd ot 

•s the lines the c.iimcil leaves it up to or history. ITiey were least interested 111 helping physicists, biologists, and nwthe malt- 

" vc Inn individual colleges lu develop and The work is based oil interviews others. cians, do so. 

.. J I...:, ........... tiwifii* :md oiu-stiomiiiircs sent to Wll sixth- Sociologists were more egalitarian The projeet is one ol some 360 


U lech aWiiid lor technician en- 
gineers. 

The council, which i* responsible 
tor granting awards to a third ol all 
graduating engineers, agreed its |mli- 
cv in tlie light of the continuing 
debate in higher edue.it ion on en- 


The two engineering awards will 
involve an improved and extended 
first degree course which should last 
four years and lead to a BEng de- 
gree. 

A Mliiig award was turned down 


search Council. P°rt 

Ms Helen Weinreich-Hasie and most 


nservativc party, llie of unemployment, the effects of 
parly among students. OPEC shocks, and retirement 


Professor Stephen Cotgrove of Bath The Social Democrats were second Cornwall. 
University set out to investigate why in popularity, particularly among • Research suppo 
fewer of 'the most ahle students and wumen, although much of the pm- m2. price £5.f 


smtAis - 


school-leavers choose to go into in- icct wns done in early 1982 when the charge, 
dustry. and why relatively few SDP was doing well. Publish 


women opt for engineering. Labour got its lowest support 

They confirm that social and poli- among engineers, and was low 


Engineering L nuncil s recent suite- 
men 1 . 

Many of ilk* re com mend alio us sire 
in line with thuse purposed at the 
national conference oil engineering 
education and training and the 
CNAA goes on record us stating lliut 
there is a need for a new system ot 
mure comprehensive courses "which 
recognizes that engineering is not 


time courses leading to the new 
award or BscfCngl will not last less 
than three academic sessions and will 
Ire equal to the CNAA’s other first 
degrees of BSc und BA. Part-time 
and sandwich course proposals of 
less Ihiui liXI weeks are unlikely to 
he considered by the council for 
approval. 

Since the policy statement was 


me retv science applied hut a fun- Since the policy statement was 
da me 11 tally separate activity with us approved at the last council meeting, 
own intellectual framework’. all colleges and polytechnics have 

The CNAA Mates that it believes been circulated with the document. 

Hull ‘grieved’ at UGC sums 


Birmingham criticized for 
poorer student results 

by Patricia Santinelli He points out that an analysis of 

leavers over the three years showed 
Birmingham University’s student per- that Birmingham University lost no 
formance rates have been criticized less than 786 students, 342 on the 


in a report which advocates a more 
widespread and preventive role for 
university educational counselling 
services. 


grounds of academic failure and 444 
for other reasons. 

In the last five years, a total ol 
1,275 students had been lost with llie 



• m * a « The “"published report is based same proportion of academic and 

FI 11 1 1 ‘OriPVPfl fit I > S111TIS on a three-year independent research non-academic reasons. The perfurm- 

J. 1.1411 gi AW T vj*** study into the university's education- ance of different faculties varied con- 

Hull University is ha rb» nirinu a deep 1979 level, that was true." Sir Roy al counselling service. It attempted siderably. 

sense of urievi’incc over the ‘wav die said. "Wlial it failed to say was that to discover how students got into In addition data collected on the 
University Grants Committee calcu- it was asking us to cut our 1981 educational difficulties, whether a university’s tutorial system gave 
luted student numbers in science. Sir numbers by 2il per cent and since the central counselling service was neces- cause for concern, “It implies that 
Rov Marshall, the vice chancellor, size of the cuts were nut made until sury or whether problems could be our system is all to often unclear in 


it was asking us to cut our 1981 educational difficulties, whether a university’s tutorial system gave 
numbers by 2d per cent and since the central counselling service was neces- cause for concern. “It implies that 
size of the cuts were nut made until sury or whether problems could be our system is all to often unclear in 


• Research supported by the SSRC r 
m2, price £5.5H plus handling j 
charge, from School Government | 
Publishing Company. Darby House.? 
Ble tellingly Road, Merstham. Redhill . 
RN1 31 )N. j 

Check terms I 
of contract, j 
warns union I 

by Olgu Wojlas f 

Scottish Correspondent | 

The Association ot University^. 
Teachers' top official in Scotland has.: 
warned acailcmics to check the lennx; 
of prospect i ve contracts. a 

Mr David Hlciiiian. regional offb 1 ;' 
eiul for Scotland and the North off 
England, said he believed there were: 
cases where posts had been offered; 
on a tenured tasis hut applicants had* . 
been persuaded to accept a Jixetii 
term contract during the interview. ; 


iio\v asking for a further XI . general student numbers, according 

Sir Roy claims that lhe UG( ^ |j, u . v j ce chancellor. It was told to 
failed to lake account ot two main ( | rop intake bv 17 ner cent compared 
factors. Some science courses, parti- | d ri ,p t ,f five per cent 

cularlv mathematics and management limc w |, c „ implications were n P 
sciences, were not hilly on stream at , . 

Hull during the Ufifs base year bv ^ » lLr . 

1979/80. I'he univeisiiy jiI-o had a I lull was one ol a group of univcr- 
larger science emrv in' 1989 than in sides which the UGC' asked last 
19 /m which increased again in 1981. month 10 explain why its admissions 
•■When the UGC.' said it had pro- in 1982 appear lo set it on course to 
teclcd our science numbers ill their overshoot the com 1111 lice's targets.. 


ier *1! *' si ud enV^iHimhers ^ according ‘ lf lhc educational counselling the work of the educational counsel- nally to te'crniitoA and’- 

ssrr— >->— -«*i-tLrur 


the 1 1960s, when there had 


Hull was one of a group of univer- poorer results with all the advan- wherever possible. This would en- natural nrmrression to permanent? 
ilies winch the LK.t nsked last lagc-nus resources of a 1 large umvcrsi- courage greater awareness of the oosts hut now academics wen* 


1979 which increased again in 1981. month m explain why its admissions tv and at greater direct cost than any causes of students’ educational prob- Savins lonrer on teinoorary coni 
-When the UGU said it had pro- in 1982 appear lo set it on course to of the five universities with which we lems and of the ways in which these tracts S f . 

lecled our science numbers ill their overshoot the committee's targets. . can reasonably be compared.' might be resolved, he says. Around ULOlKj stuff were on short'-, . 

— I ” _ I ~Z • term contracts which waived rights K; 

Let the curriculum decide the exam method, says council unfair dism^sal. he warned. Ther 


for svl I abuses and assessment pioce- But the renon warns that before a "In modern languages and 
duros in a wide range of subjects al differentiated examination strategy is mathematics differentiated exam in a - 


Around 10.000 stuff were on short-, . 
— term contracts which waived rights if . 

: redundancy payments and claims to/.;.- 
unfair dismissal, he warned. l‘Kj 
AUT wns concerneil by atiempw; 
and within universities to advertise 
inn- as temporary in eases where tpitt, 
ibus could not be justified. , £ 

for -We have cot to tackle this nnifffi 


napcis 
lo be 


work, says OECD Huk. afield 


Uiffe 1 eiiliated exams are neither 11 for syllabuses arid assevinicntpipce- Butthe report wnrns thnl before a "In modern languages and within universities to advertise poslf 
simple nor u general solution to Oil- duros in a wide range ol subjects at differentiated examination strategy Is mathematics differentiated exam in a- as tcmnnrarv in .-ises where tlw' 

problems «>f examining al 16 plus. If. P hiv. These aite Ha include refer- adopted there are still outstanding lions enable overlapping syllabus could not be justified ' t 

accord iuc to a Schools Council re- cure to the suitability or differenti- issues to be overcome. These include levels, each of which is designed for “We h-m- o ruckle this niacf- 
iioit published this week. . a red or common examining in each syllabus design, style of questions, a subset of the ability range to be more centrally not through i»dr| 

• Thi report bv Knlhleeii Tnltersall subject. I .= language used, pitch of paper, choice examined, the report says. “This vidual urdversitiesbut throiTeh the%" 

actum recrctnry of llie Associated Differeniiaicd examinations were of Assfcssniem techniques and grading may encourage a positive approach Commit IS S vt Clv.nceliors an<?V 

Lancashire Schools I? xuniii ling Board recomniencled by the Government in results. to i6 plus examination design which Princinals ” he said ' ’& 

argues rathe, that the curriculum 1989 when K Hrst endorsed the intro- However, it points out that diffe- will set specific targets for candidates Dr ilcnVv Sefion chairman of thfl ; 

should he insliliuieiital in deciding duction of □ single system of examm- rcntiated examinations nuiy prove at different points in the ability Scottish AT it nmriemned the Govf 

how end. subject within the prop- ing at 16 plus. the most appropriate way of cxamin- range ' crnS’s^ u Jl-ersUv enUuna' q A 

owd new examination TO replace "They compris^a ranp of uuestion ing certain subjects such us modem Additionally, the report states., for umle.minL L lonu Scottisf 

CSE and GCE is to he assessed. pawns o vorving leveh of diffwulty languages and . matliemutics whose djffereniiaied examinations may tradi ibn oT'S l- rt' Sts" beiof , 

Its publication coincides with a to .be taken fcvct.nd.dute* of diffe- curna.Tar organization oud technical allow exetlng-Q level and C$E sylla* able to gri to n„ vcrs4tv ? 

submission from the exiuninalion rent abilities., Oilier altc Flint ivesi Arc fealuces support this approach. Lom- buses o , be harmonized, Irhis mav Well-aui.1 fJ oSlU-ere be^ .. 
boards to lhe Secretary of Slate for common examinations, and equal, op- mon examining may be helter suited lead to a .fundamental reappraisal o'f turned Awav hi .C arbitrary 

. .Ir .r. rtunnnul criteiia lions... : ■ to less structured subjects. • curricular reauiremenre. urneci nwa> by ncse_ aroui j.,_ 


Education on draft iiutional .criieijii tioos..; 


to less structured subject^. 


curricular requirements. 


gures. he said. 


hv Patricia Santinelli 1 in 

} Sllpp.l 

Western uoti"it s -.luiiild give gu* . 1 ( 1*1 slates 
orioritv to m-veivice nluc itiun and aie tv 
irninin'g according to rcpuii limn the mg a, 
Orgiinifation foi I conoimc t oujkt.i- iuic ; 
lion anil 1 )i-vi-lupmciii. he re 

The tL-i’ort is based »»n .1 M\-ve.ir "if 
research programme earned out hv m pa 
the OEi’D's centre t*»r ediic.ituni:il iMtl-l 
research ami mm w. it ion. It argues iman 
that only this sort of invest mein i.m lhe 1 
help cdunlrics sustain educational arc 
change ami stimulus INS1: 

Dr Rnv Bnl.un of the Bristol Urn- tsuiey 
versity school >d education, the nu- also 
Ihor of the repoil. says: "In spite of lh 
decreasing recruit nienl there rcMiains wliid 
a strong need to maintain the inter* convi 
nsl dynnmism of the leaching proles- will 1 
sion as a means of improving the to tli 
education system at all levels 111 "A 
member countries." . are f 

The programme was set up in rc- the 
sponse lo growing demand for the adop 
coordinated development of in scr- They 
vice education and training to equip sustf 
teachers with new approaches, cour 
methods and altitudes. , . P 

The report stresses that training light 
activities should be centred on shmi 
school, he more oil labor alive in their say 11 
approach and Imve a solid support vidu 

structure. , sh 1 ° l L 

Bui Dt Bol.im points out th.it add* 
scho"l-hased I NSE I should not ex- B 
dude other types of in-service edtiea- doe; 
lion and training. "It is vitally impor- wou 
tanl that existing methods and foi 
approaches, for example advance dc- non 

S rcc courses at miiversities, should etlU' 
e maintained.’ 1 lie said. I icrs 

ShortFist s 
for Space J 
announced | 

Five new scientific missions have pus- l ’ ul 
sed the first hut die before adoption l 
by llie European Space Agency. I he pm 
five piomiMils, chosen from Jt Min- las' 
mined to the USA in November, will 111 c 
now he assessed in detail so that me yei 
best one 01 two eim be chosen mr Bl 
inclusion in the ageiuv’s seienlilic m 
programme in the late 1 981 Is and me 
early 1991 is. 

The projects selected tor fm ther 
scrutiny come iuun Mientisjs rrom • 

several llum|iciin count lies. I hey in- 
elude plans for n far infra-red tele- 
scope, a large aperture X-ray h-'w- . 

scope, mid a solar obseivauny. Mu' 
remaining missions are for studies ol 
the earth's magnetosphere anti Inc “ 
asteroid belts. ^ 

All the priqiosals lake up eontribu* ^ 
lions from British scientists, and the y 
X-ray astronomy mission would be ot ( 
S[>cefal interest in this country. » ro- { 
fessor Ken Pounds of Leicester Uni- j. 
versity said the proposed X-my , 
scope was an ambitious project 
which no single country could bring 
ofF. “But the UK is in » very good 
position to play a miyur role in any 
X-ray mission the ESA goes ahead 
with.” he said. 

The final decision on the first of 
the plans to be funded will not be 
taken until early in 1984. But the 
initial selection has been made Jnst 
as the agency nears a choice on the 
winner from five candidate missions 
chosen for further study two years 
ago. The results of these studies will 
be presented to space scientists al a 
meeting in Holland later this month, 
with a decision expected in March. 

This earlier series of projects in- 
cludes a high resolution X-ray instru- 
ment, a soiar studies satellite, a mis- 
sion for observations in ultra-violet 
spectroscopy and the Kepler probe 
to examine the surface ol Mars. 

The strongest contender may be 
the ISO infra-red telescope, provided 
a way can be found of cooling tn e 
instrument properly in °. rh |b . 
problem witn ISO is that it is likely 
to . cost well over £l00m, which is 
more than previous ESA projects. 
This compares with Britain s con- 
tribution to ESA of £8m a year, paid 
by the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council. 


| lu- u-p.ici diwiKses the external 
hi '.tincture for INSET and 1 
stales tli.it if imiveisilies and college* lh 
,u e m be ioed effectively as provid- a- 
iiij! .igeikie* then their internal strut- rt 
iuic and stall incentive scheme* must V 
be reviewed. 

"If such institutions are lo engage h 
m part-time in-service then the wav b 
part-time students arc valued and l 
I muiiceii is of crucial importance. « 
the report says. “Moreover if staff o 
are to engage in schnul-focuscd N 
INSET then the wav in which consul- a 
taney activities are valualed must a 
also he reviewed." c 

The report aihK that the extent to 
which such institutions specialize in d 
conventional, more advanced courses v 
will undoubtedly affect their answers fa 

to these questions. v 

"At present, for example, there 
are few incentives for college Staff m 1 
the United Slates and the UK 10 c 
adopt new imaginative approaches, c 
Thev gain more career awards by 
sustaining and extending traditional 
courses.’ it claims. 

The report does not shed much 
light on the thorny question of whom 
sfimlJ pav for fNSET, apart from 
saying that this is a matter for md 1 - . 
viuual countries. Far more research ' 
should be carried out in tins area, it 

111 But in identifying future work it 
does stress that one way forward 
would be to focus not just on INbti 
foi teachers hut on initial and induc- 
tion training, thus Riving teacher 
education a continuing education 
perspective. . 

Sport bodies 
may merge 

The position of sport in British uni- 
versities looked set to improve this 

week as the General Council of the 

British Universities Sports FcalerJ- 
, lion met al Lancaster University. 


by Felicity Jones 

The Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. Sir Keith Joseph, has been 1 
asked to hold a public inquiry into 
relation* between Huddersfield 
Polvlechnie mid the local authority 
the initiative lias been taken by 
former chairman ol the governing 
body Conservative councillor Jane 
Carter, in a personal capacity. She 
wants to see an investigation carried 
out into the hnndling of the case of 
Mr Peter Fielden. previously head of 
academic support services, who won 
an industrial tribunal judgment re- 
cently that he should be reinstated. 

Although the governors met and 
decided not to reinstme Mr Fielden. 
Councillor Carter alleges a vital 
document containing the judgment 
was not put before them. 

Mr Fielden resigned und the in- 
dustrial tribunal ruled he had been 
constructively dismissed. KirkLees 
count v council, however, has refused 
to give him back the job because 
they sav it no longer exists. 

The present chairman of the gov- 
erning body. Labour councillor John 
MernagU. has accused Councillor 
Ciirer of “mischief-making and said 
she did not have the backing of the 
council’s Tory group. “Relationships 
between the council and the 
polytechnic are first class, ‘^cre 
have been problems over Mr Fielden 
but that is in the process of being 
settled in negotiations.’ lie said. 

Councillor MernagU strongly de- 
nied allegations of malpractice and 
said he would raise the mutter ol the 
next governors’ meeting^ 


by Foul McGill 


Representative* ot the Roman |j, 
Catholic Church have welcomed the 
Government's decision to abandon w 
controversial recommendations for 
the reorganization of teacher ediicu*. j 
tion in Northern Ireland and U« m- f, 
crease the intake of students at their £ 
colleges. si 

The Government accepted that j, 
there could be no forced move or the y 
Catholic colleges to the she l ' r *hc r 
stale -owned fit run mil lis. as recom- 
mended hv the interim Chilvcr rc- ( 
port in May IWW. Higher student . 
recruit me n 1 wns agreed at St Mary s , 
and St Joseph's colleges for next , 
September. 

The Social Democratic and Labour 
Party also welcomed the Govern- 
ment’s change of heart, but m^ Rev. 
Ian Paisley" s Democratic Unionist 
Party complained that the Catholic 
Church was being given a veto over 
the education system. 

The pleasure of the Catholic 
church was marred by the discomfi- 
ture of the education minister. Mr 
Nicholas Scott, who put a brave face 
on t lie t urnaboii t ■ Speiikin gall e 1 t he 
publication of the While I nper 
announcing the Government s re- 
sponse to the interim Clulyer repoil. 
he admitted that the result was less 
than ideal. 

At the same time, he argued, the 
number of institutions providing 
training was being reduced from sin 
I to four and the result wns a flexible 
1 system which would give value for 
I money and meet the needs of educa- 


tion in Northern Ireland. 

The decrease in training institu- 
tions will be the result of two mer- 
cers - that of the Ulster Polytechnic 
witiv the New University of Ulster 
mnl of St Mary's with Si Joseph s. 

The latter merger was vetoed by the 
former Catholic Bishop of Down nnu 
Connor but was agreed by his . recent 
successor. Dr C.'athal Uafv. With an 
intake to each of about 7i) in recent 
years they were unable to oiler a full 
"range of courses on their own. 

The While Paper rejected the 
Catholic claim to 4» per cent ol the 
annual student teacher intake inn 
noted that there were grind reasons 
to wish to strengthen the colleges, 
including Sir«innullis. and give them 
H more stable role. It was reinforced 
in this view by the "constructive atti- 
tude" which the colleges had adopted 
to the question of cooperation. 

The Government said the intake 
to Si Mary's ami Si Joseph's com- 
bined would rise from l Hi last year 
10 195 next Sepi ember, with Siren- 
mi His taking a sinulai number. The 
rises will be ncci mum 'dated partly by 
an increase in re e mil meat In meet 
• impending growth in primary pupil 
r number* and partly by reductions in 
- other institutions. Worst attected will 
. lie the NUU which will be cut by _ ' 
s 10 71): Queen's University will gel 91). 

die polytechnic. ML and London- 
L . derrv Technical College. 20. 
v The effect will be an extra Ml 
ix slu dent teachers, bringing the total 
le of 630. l lie Catholie colleges share 
>r of this will go up from 24 per eenl to 
a- 31 per cent. 


Deleiyites were considering the re- 
ni„t of a working party, set up at 
Cist year’s council, which recoin- 
nicnds the amalgamation of the Uni- 
versities Athletics Union and the 
BlisF to form t« single body to admi- 
nister spurt in universities in the Un- 
ified Kingdom. . 

The cost of paving affiliation fees 1 
in bulk oigaiii/aiimi*, Ujgclhcr^th 

f 

acal'mg a more streamlined orga | 

hitmain lecommciidaf^ff | 

-P V r> '- k !" 
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1 8KC alii** 1 * h lf to ac£ ,demic posts were to be 

. . ■ newsletter Mr waters rticis w rr,>mif>nitv io non 


‘1 aKC auuuuw» r . fm t0 „ 7 op acctrtemic pos.s «« .« he 


r sSws k™ ihetL ' 


iinpiiuins- 

Mr Waters say* that as someone 
-l 1.:.. (inieL mu I1I1 1 


the administrator of a Lornlon uni- — fnor r t |« Gilbert Uondi » Kwtoic working life 

undcrvaluatihh ing « ■« “ Ld .n/no. i-> 


in university administration he de- 
spairs of there ever being a good 
career structure. "Until training in 
university administration is formal- 


sr-asssr ar.«v?=SS WtrExw- 
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St Andrews wins contract victory 

AHUi iinu|ng appointment. 

continued from front V B pdded |Jiat j, y allowing Dr 

allow Dr Blackbourn to establish Biackbourn - s contract to expire, the 

the eroundwork for her PhD, and p renc |, department was showing a 

Ihnt ^it was normal practice for let- regard for flexibility and the 

ears' to be appointed For Tneans available to finance appoint, 

or wo vears so that, they had fresh . 

experience of their country or ,. Dr Scolt hc | icV ed that n younger 
tribunal found that the senes in France was'more 

Mrnsrass.vs-- — 


The Socialist Worker Student Orga- 
nization is to work independently ot 
the National Union of Students atier 
11 rift over strategy. . , . 

The Trotskvist OTBiinizanon s sok 
member of the NUS exeeiitiw. Mr 
Martin Kellett. has resigned, and 
SWSO is likely to decide not to seek 
to replace him in elections at the 
Custer conference, although it may 
run candidates for the five fall-time 
jobs, including that of president. 

Mr Kellett told the NUS confer- 
ence lute last year he was considering 
resigning shortly after delegates had 
absolved the Labour Students domin- 
ated leadership of any blame for a 
lll-duY strike by headquarters. 

He' was particularly angry that 
Labour members of lhe executive 
I were prepared to cross *1 picket line 
during an official dispute. 

-The majority of the stafr on the 
picket line were members of the 
Labour Partv and they bad to watch 
their leadership going through their 
, picket line. 1 decided there was no 
place for me on the wcufive. 

But the rift between SWSO and 
NUS goes deeper titan the events 
surrounding the staff dispute. Mr 
Kcllet says: “The role the executive 
□Laved in the dispute epitomized the 

■ w.,y the NUS has been developing. 

1 A lot of people saw the change in 
s political leadership at the last barter 
„ conference as quite a good thing, but 

■ it has been shown that in terms ot 

2 politics nothing lias altered. 

\ ■'The union is lending to act as .1 
block on student campaigns m the 
! l colleges rather than being a part ot 
' them. We have seen the executive 

* removing the campaigning aspect 
from the national union. 

* -jt is quite a conscious change in 
l " that it has attempted over the years 
11 to change from a campaigning union 

into a union which tries to represent 
the nveiagc student - whatever that 
is - in negotiations with government. 

’ “The 4 per cent increase in student 
awards shows tlial NUS is on 11 Ind- 
>r ing to nothing." , 

fie SWSO has never had more tnun 
a two members on the executive in any 
he one year, and Mr Kellett was this 
it- year charged only with the task of 
sharing responsibility f or rite union s 

wr nursery campaign. 

ilv But in the past two years it has 

jre organized a series of occupations of 

colleges over cuts and similar issues. 
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by Olg;i Wmjas 
Scot I isli Correspi uuli'iil 
A call fur Scottish universities to 
unite uiulci the control of ;i de- 
volved Scottish Assembly instead of 
being run under n UK system will be 
made at the Scottish [labour Party 
con let ence in Match. 

One of the resolutions which will 


been tit creasing I eel i ng that the dam- worse off than university students each local .mthoritv to de-ien and 
age to Scottish universities could whose mandatory cram can he £-17 a control these courses." it adds. 

Have Iven mmiiuizcd had they been week, it says, and it urges the coil- But other motions ciitici/e the 
run nv a Scottish Assembly with ference to back the cani|iaign by the schemes as heing an ailonint bv the 
financial conltol, wlueh appreetnled National Uniun ol Students tor a Govern mem to disguise the niicin 
the otsi i net i ven ess of the Scottish iiimimum nf £25 a week for students, ploynieiit liguies. One amees that it 
• . . ... . . , - - ..... ...... ■■■vin.iv ...... .k ..eople lor future 


fonn the basis of the Pei ill confer- mitment to a Scottish parliament 
once says this must be implcmenlcd with strong ecnnumic powers" and 
by the future Scottish l.nliotir ad- tor this to he given much more 


ii • . However, the draft resolutions are' iiiay prepare voting people lor hum. 

,.f r VLt'rr ,, " t 1 1 > Ciirs s P l,! I" dieir reaction to the new employment but adds that ilicie is 
£ , Injitiing initiative. litl/c or no chance ol lindim* .. 

itme.it to .. SloUisIi parliament The Socialist Educational Associa- reasonable job afterwards, it urees 

f inn nnienc flw* youn.-.n^r t.^.A ~ 


6 .M.umi.i.. ^ nmv uj mi nullin' »»i iiiuiiiil; j 

The Socialist Educational Associa- reasonable job afterwards. It urges 
lion praises the Manpower Services local authorities to let trainees 
Commission's youth task group re- benefit from all the educational te- 


-f .1 V , . ‘ "'i* U. lie given mucii more 

ministration if i here is to he a genu- pronuneiice in LiiKw's pn-grtmime. port for increasing Jhc leve 


croup i 

/el of trai 


ft'r |,r " er ' ;m " ,C !£' Inf nvailuhl, for-fc ovcM fe . and Another , no, inn It 

The Scottish Assembly , imposed ilents. whnsj yran^ com^ fi.nn the inT i, h? h " W ri ' 6 ! l1I,il1 " on ! ro!led "««l»»rilics and 

by the Labour government iii |«i7U local nulliniities receive J ll i week i l if Ml councils should apply to health boards not to ciope rale with 

dul not include control over the uni- less than vmme neoole on y. nvm he du - s P ons ‘ , P 5 . die new scheme, the MSC in youth opportunities and 

versities, and had „o fiscal |umcrs. menl^ li2n?M • ». U i '"T* * ,,pro:ich bc ** iharil, S ^‘eiucs iince these MSC 

Hut following the cuts, there has These si minus are verv miteh V! S i "* 1 Wl /', ^ l,l>s U P . of 4 n coursc J s P r "duced ail "artificial figure 

ms 4rt * Ntr > nulLh education and training committee in quoted as registered unemployed." 


sources they have. 

Another motion calls on 


by the Labour government’ in’ |«»7U 
did not include control over the uni- 
versities, and lud no fiscal |xjwers. 
Hut following the cuts, there has 


..i* L. ■ • •’.".mn.. ins m YUUUl 0|'|iorill|]llieS ailll 

■ Such a positive approach innsi be job sharing schemes since these MSC 
combined with setting up of un courses produced an "artificial figure 
education and training committee in quoted as registered unemployed.” 
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New Ymr I, tor ItarM MM. Willi..,,, Ct.-itm.n, ( hristupher Booth a,„| diffoni' iiutler 



by Sandro I lompel 
I he public sector is well recognized 
m the New Veins Honours list with 
two pub technic direct. ii s appointed 
t MUimandei of the British Empire. 

Hr David Bethel, diivctni of 
Leicester Polytechnic and Dr Patrick 


Public sector shares in 
New Year honours 


ior. Crete nr.J aI«,li CuHcge .>1 llifher UtKiUt.in 
John Cl, Jilts Wi limn ii. PinfewM .if |,liy„os „„J J,r Cl 
lt of the PhysUal LabrvMurivs Unkcullv ..I M.m- 
iliciicr ri..fen.jT Ovoife Merer Souagmnn. UihKijpc 
arthlKd. 1 

our: 

Clifford As hull, lurch assismni ■lirui.'i . icnirc for 
Otcrsem Pesr Kncireh Aranld lkyui.nl, lie. km. 


mvi i oiyieciimc aim Mr fatrick 

. ' Iiri ' tt0r - of , -.i; L J 5 d! ' [j 10 department ol plini maculogy and at phumxr. cviw,. r oikas. iinhcrM, .4 

I ol) lie hint, were* app.unted ( RE. iherapeuties 111 Dundee University t’LV "'h- i.wxinn. Hjstu ourks iiuus. e.-setno,. s.v.hum.!i 11I . 

A, reported in I In- THUS last collapsed and died in hi.s home on in i .i«,n c„. rc- c-, , n 

"*k- D' Edward Parkcs. chairman Monday only ih.ee days alter he was ^ 

I 1 !*? 11 ', ( ifni'i-s Coiumittee. awarded n CUE in the New Year .H 0 " 1 ; 1 s.aiir m .,i '' vv™ jVn^^'.icr^.i'' istn'.ij^r' 

L .;. ,l M' l, : | 1 , d , o |, d. together with hunmir.s list. Pm lessor Crooks had wo„rn^« ^ r,h *. ,USK t,unalJ rt 0 le r 01 snd i>*r"«nicni ..r (Vcnd.^t k.- 

>1 Clifford Hut Id, vice vlnmcclloi of an interna lioital repntalion as one of RhvwjnlSr.S, r N3 " onal “ ’ lnive,li,y h.^jtii,. 

Iii! ! i.t'i I,' 1 'rpujih L- 1 ii i \ ers 1 ty und^Dr HmopCs clinical ' 

' ‘•■o-loimdcr and director Of c,,1,fclr - |, rof« It^n Fnmlai|.ia. Antwr Ouu,tlm B . nuilremiikA imor 


week. Di Edward Parkes. ehainnait M^inJi 
ot the University Grams Committee, award* 
revcoes a kuiuhthood. together with hunou, 
Dr Clifford Hutlei, vice chancellm of an inti 
1 ■otighhiirouuh University and Dr Enrop< 
Will red luck croft, former vice chan- was a 
cellnr of the New University of Uls- Drugs 
ter and author ol the recent it- nor I nr.™,, 
on n M the ina lies tc, idling. iZJES 

Also honoured are Kiehard Mail- 
hmvl Laws, director of the British K,, W |I, 


OiLk fe ’r i ' WJicr Mdmltey. pr-fc^ ol vi.-„ to «hc Sccn £ c and linglnccnns K^ui.h ( reuvd 
nulrhirl • Hk ‘ ddini ‘ 11 - Hert *' 1 MuUy. vkc chalimoi. Ci»| l .| Ulll - 

[or }uh , CL 1 I Yof« ifon Founds ■ Ion. Anhur ij„u,ll„, B . nuibt .nil^ luto, 

™ wjm * lk "' ?hll)n - J| K«.ir. ApiJfeion Uahvnfty uf Cnmhil.lgc tnahmr Ldu- ail,.,, WH- 


by Paul H.illiei 

I lie lleduiug a.M’ii.iii.'ii <i| Mici.il sci- 
ence societies i*. piep.umg 1m a year 
ol haul go mud work in ouler to 
prove its useliiluess m looidinaline 
aeatlemiv and linancial experience.' 

More than .'II bodies are now 
all dialed to the Association of 
I earned Societies in tin* Social Sci- 
ences vvluUi holds its fiisi animal 
general meeting m I ondoit next 
week to 1 lech le its constitution and 
to icgulari/e subset iptums 

I Ik* AI.SISS will also he keen to 
develop new initiative tor the Cum- 
ing year, lo dale it has confined 
itself to a reactive role since it wav 
set up a year ago. l : or example il 
welcomed Lord Rothschild's report 
on the Social Science Research 
Cuuneil and then condemned new 
Government cuts imposed on the 
SSRC. 

Two ideas likely lo be discussed at 
the annual meeting are* how to de- 
velop a more systematic approach 
when dealing with the mass media, 
particularly television, and how tu 
develop more* direct contact between 
politicians and .social scientists. 

There is concern amuuu many 
academics that complex ideas are 
often reduced to a few' convenient 
sentences on television, sometimes 
greatly distorting the research results 
involved. 

Me ml)e is of the A I SISS are also 
keen to scotch claims that the asso- 
ciation has set itself the task of gain- 
ing status equivalent to the Royal 
Society 01 the British Academy. 
However many inemhois do fed 
there is a serious vacuum in flic field 
of social sciences for such a prestige 
organization, 

Professor Joint l-ldridgc, professor 
of sociology at Glasgow University 
and chairman of the association's ex- 
ecutive, said it first aimed lo pool 


Drugs Development (Scotland) Lid. ***« “"I Entering CoVn'Jii!. Unm nonncy Hu.e Ilieiv p, liinpgl . Hanin leiimli h an J k^Ywh-dn V "'" i ff ' 

I.lfr pr«ii *.*? Ue " 1 1*»- F»fc»i -I ugmnl'u'c. Univmiiy North London Collrfo Mnw U^.rse Ti-.-lltiu M'OWltdgC iitnoilg tile* different 

M.ir>Ki|l ,.| Hit- R..V-.I A 11 J-lLV. Sir Noll CaKhM. '1 i ' ""i r " Kl,,1 7 l ^ n - °‘ ^mmun Smith. lUreclm. Ollirc ol Elmllh Li.nHhtrin k-h.-,, bullies. Ulld llcfeiul the UlcaS tlll’V 
prtn.npji n# K.nj:. L«.lk#w. I ■m.J.M.. "Y i !h 1 ? V n f ShelfitU p, " ,ei<u f Lanin A I liter Sirand. lately icpMur. An aii,| l.'eilnn. C„mnll Stood for. 

" 1 '""'* '-^•“^Chrlt.ic for Nnrluni. Academic Atvnnlv Mrokivt, KnihK-n Llodics affiliated to (he AI.SISS 


H.. sr n«l and |M, Btrdium hnmute. Mnncbeue,. Mary T, Ho. ion. write , lo ILi.rIisI, Slerewrc M.„j 


....... ii ■ r ll ii tj in [fie Britisn 

creMteO CfiE. 5 mT S' ^ .‘tTA ^ S£‘ ‘*“ l “ “*»“ * 

leader of the Falkland fslands De- , r h ; ’.'V"; 1 c .ma Kn^.SS- ^ T - ^'; Cha,lrt Cl " kt , cw .„ch 

pendenev Survey troill | 047 _i 7 - m .l i r ‘ , “' J,lJ VV,l i!y' 'h-"tnr.in L'niicrnih o.unn Scotland PHH.L X Nuuot™ V ^'T J Ll,n,he * Induiiiial Rcieurch mi„ ||d,l,i 

wigSa 


lltill. Unii.-nllj «l C.iinhrldfi' 


piea I Animal Ecology in Uganda CB , . 

- ,,m — SHsSSS 


£X l “ d of , ,l,e I!U U L' H«nt 
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Interference is suffocating universities 5 

A major ieport by the Carnegie Foundation calls for an end to the ‘destructive cycle of outside 
intei vcntion , on America’s campuses. Peter David reports 


Admirers of the American higher 
education system habitually applaud 
its loose structure, particularly the 
absence of cramping government 
controls and the "mixed economy" of 
private and public institutions free lo 
respond quickly to the changing pat- 
terns of student demand. 

In recent years, however, several 
university leaders have complained 
that this traditional image is no lon- 
ger accurate. According to a major 
new report by the influential Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement 
nl Teaching, public insistence on 
accountability has begin to destiny 
traditional notions of academic gov- 
ernment and weaken the authority of 
university leaders. 

"Campus leaders, from presidents 
on down, feel caiighi ni a eon fusing 
bureaucratic web ih.it demands 
aeci hi inability, but provides few in- 
centives for re sponsible decision- 
making," the report says. “As gov- 
s' rumen I nve rsi gilt expands, and as 
more agencies intervene, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to know where 
decisions are and are not Heine 
made." 

The report lias been two years in 
ilic making a ad was written mainly 
by the foundation's president. Mr 
I -rue si Hover. It is being published 
at a time when most university lead- 
ers are more interested in financial 
mailers than in academic govern- 
ment. but the foundation hopes it 
will stimulate debate in the academic 
community an. I eventually legislation 
aimed to help academics "regain con- 
trol"' i«f their campuses. 

Mr Boyer blames a number of 
factors fur the erosion of academic 
self government. Academics rire 
playing an ever diminishing role in 
running their own institutions; spe- 
cialist accrediting hodies are <lc mail- 
ing a detailed sav in the running of 
academic courses; and state and 
federal government agencies are im- 
posing stricter controls on public and 
private universities alike. 

Tire report says that more than 50 
specialized groups, ranging from the 
«■■■ 'Association to the American 
Hoard of Funeral Service Education, 
arc involved in accrediting higher 
education courses. Some use the 
accreditation process to impose un- 
reasonable and restrictive standards. 

Hiese agencies often stipulate in 
detail how universities and colleges 
which seek accreditation for their 
courses should be organized. The 



accrediting bureau of Health Educa- 
tion Schuols, for example, insists on 
knowing the names and educational 
details of every member of staff. 
Many accrediting bodies lav down 
exact staff-student ratios anti dictate 
the precise length of courses. 

The fomulaCinn expresses special 
concern about the way accreditation 
has been linked in soiuc stulcs with 
the granting of licences to practise 
particular professions. Mr Boyer 
snys at least 21 specialist accrediting ' 
associations have persuaded stales 
that grad in i (ion from an accredited 
course is necessary to acquire a li- 
cence. 

'Through this process, specialized 
associations, indirectly nl least, also 
control key decisions "on the campus, 
ihc i e port says. “If specialized accre- 
ditation is used to protect the turf of 
a specific department against the lar- 
ger interests of the institution, the 
campus becomes a holding company 
for special interests, receiving from 
each professional team its 11011 - 
uegotiablc demands. 

"Then, the integrity of higher 
education is violated by "pressure from 
within." 

Another reason for the erosion of 
uni vers it y self-government has been 
the growth of the higher education 
system and the grouping of many 
institutions into muliieampus systems 
with a single governing body, the 
repiiit says. 

In 2! stales a single consolidated 
board governs all higher education 
institutions. Most states have yet 
another tier of statewide councils mid 
commission. By the end of the 1960s 
virtunlly every state has drafted mas- 
ter plans for higher education and in 
some the coordinating agency was 
nsked to draw up a consolidated 
higher education budget. 

This process, developed when 
higher education was expanding, 
holds dangers now that the system is 
facing contraction. Mr Boyer believes. 
American colleges and universities 
are no longer seen as independent 
institutions but as units of a 
statewide system. As a result, effec- 
tive authority has begun to move 
beyond the campus: at least three 
state legislatures now determine 
staff-student ratios. 

The federal government, too. has 
begun to play a bigger role in uni- 
versity government because of the 
huge sums provided to colleges 
through student grants and loans and 







Royer: wrote most of the report 

funding of research projects. The re- 
port praises the government for 
channelling so much money to the 
universities with relatively little in- 
terference, hut points to some “red 
flags which cannot be ignored.” 

They included attempts by the 
federal government to introduce reg- 
ulations protecting tile rights of hu- 
man subjects in research, and recent 
moves lo curtail the publication of 
scientific research in the interests of 
national security. 

A major area of government in- 
terference in the running of universi- 
ties lias come as a result of attempts 
tu enforce civil rights laws. Mr Boyer 
says. “The most significant points of 
tension in civil nghts enforcement 
relate to the essential core - the 
freedom of faculty members to 
select, to evaluate and to promote 
colleagues. 

"Academics insist that this process 
must be uninhibited, possibly even 
confidential, while government offi- 
cials claim that they must review the 
process to ensure that no discrimina- 
tion has occurred." 

The report Brgues that over the 
last 15 years the civil rights laws have 
pushed colleges and universities in 
the right direction, stirring increased 
awareness of the entrenched barriers 
often faced by members of minorities 
and women. 

“Federal and state enforcement 
officials should, however, be ex- 
tremely circumspect in stepping into 
matters that historically have been 
resolved through internal governance 


procedures. 

“Such intervention, even in (he 
name of high principle, can lay the 
groundwork for long-range changes 
in the nature of our society (hat 
would be in the interest of none.” 

The report says that it is the 
cumulative impact of government in- 
tervention, rather than single issues, 
which is threatening to suffocate in- 
stitutions. In one year, the Universi- 
ty of California reported filing 229 
“unique" reports with 32 separate 
federal agencies. 

In Pennsylvania, meanwhile, the 
stale central government controlled 
all purchases over Sl.UOO; all con- 
tracts; computer configurations; con- 
sultants fees and honoraria over- 
$2, (JOG. 

“Such detailed supervision of cam- 
pus activities may at first blush 
appear to be administrative only. 
However, the issue goes deeper. 
Trying to administer a college by 
remote control ignores principles of 
good management, reflects n climate 
of distrust, and assumes ineorrcctly 
that if centralized management is in- 
creased, efficiency will improve." 

The Carnegie Report concludes 
with a large number of recommenda- 
tions for action which will help uni- 
versities and colleges regain control 
of their own affairs and staunch the 
flow of power and initiative to out- 
side bureaucracies. 

They include strengthening the 
power and expertise of boards of 
trustees; restoring real decision-milk- 
ing powers to academic senates and 
curtailing the powers of specialized 
accrediting agencies. 

Slate governments nre urged to 
deal only with broad budget alloca- 
tions for universities and colleges, 
leaving the institutions responsible 
for reviewing academic programmes. 
The federal government should be 
held at bay by developing better 
methods for the self-regulation of 
universities by nulional and regional 
associations. 

Mr Boyer says that the destructive 
cycle of outside intervention in the 
running of universities must he stop- 
ped. “The governance initiative must 
return to where it belongs: lo the 
campus itself. But structural uml 
administrative reforms, like those 
proposed in this report, can only go 
so far towards achieving this goal. 
What is most required is no less than 
a rebirth of leadership in higher 
education.” 


Finns which charge would-be stu- 
dents fees or $100 or more to supply 
lists uf scholarships and other sources 
of financial aid were sharply criti- 
cized last week by a university admis- 
sions director. 

Mr Donald Chcnellc, director of 
undergraduate ad missions at Case 
Western Reserve University in Ohio 
said many such firms attracted clients 
with overblown claims and provided 
information which mis less than accu- 
rate and often useless. 

“Many parents see these services as 
offering them a pot of gold that will 
enable their son nr daughter to attend 


Cashing in on scholarships 


college,’* he said. “Therefore the fees 
charged by these agencies seem like 
good Investments. The pruhieiii with 
these search firms is that it Is very 
difficult to evaluate the quality of 
their services." 

Mr Chenclle said "that after study- 
ing a sample of the materials supplied 
by some of the companies he con- 
cluded that (he information they sup- 
plied wus, at best, identical to In- 
formation a valla hie free from most 


high schools or the offices or financial 
aid at a college or university. 

Some firms enticed clients by 
guaranteeing a list of Rinding 
sources, for example by promising to 
provide details of ten scholarship 
funds. But often, such lists Included 
well-known sources such as federal 
loan programmes. 

Many parents and students be- 
lieved priv ate firms could uncover 


little known and unpublidzed scho- 
larships. “Usually, however, the 
criteria for these little known scho- 
larships Is defined very narrowly. I 
om not convinced the search firms 
really try to uncover these small scho- 
larships. if they researched all the 
numerous small scholarships for ev- 
ery client the cost of research would 
prevent them from making a profit.” 
A far better alternative for stu- 
dents seeking financial aid is a letter 
to a college or university or a couple 
of hours in the reference section of a 
public library, Mr Chenellc con- 
cluded. 


Crisis in 
teacher 
training 

Two new reports have confirmed 
fears that the United States is tucing 
a massive crisis in icachei training 
and appears unable In attract enough 
able school-leavers to the leaching 
profession. 

One report, based cm a long-term 
national survey by the Department 
of Education,' has found that the 
number ami academic standard of 
collcgc-bound school-leavers who in- 
tend to major in education is con- 
tinuing to drop dramatically. 

The other, published by the Uni- 
versity of California, warns of a 
national shortage of mathematics and 
science teachers which will eventually 
impede the growth of the high tech- 
nology industries on which the nation 
is pinning its economic hopes. 

According to (lie Department of 
Education study, the academic re- 
cords of higher school girls planning 
to major in education were lower in 
19BU than they had been in 1972, and 
lower than those of classmates who 
wanted to take other subjects. 

Among 1980 school seniors who 
planned to go to college only about 3 
per cent of the males and lo per cent 
of the females intended to major in 
education. These percentages were 
substantially lower than those for 
IM72 college aspirants - about 3 per 
cent lower for males and 9 per cent 
lower for females. 

I The 1980 school-leavers aiming for 
1 education had lower seores than fel- 
llow college aspirants on reading 
vocabulury and mathematics tests. 

in the case of women, but not 
men, the difference in academic 
qualifications between those planning 
to major in education and those in 
other fields had widened since 1972. 
riic test scores of a |] students had 
declined since 1972 but the decline 
was sleeper in the case of students 
who wanted (o teach 
One result of this trend, highlight- 
ed in the University of California 
report, is tluit high-prestige universi- 
ties with stringent entrance require- 
ments find it impossible to recruit 
enough students tor teacher "training. 

• education a! Gilifor- 

mas flagship Berkclely campus re- 
quires n minimum of 3' of u possible 
*1 grade points average for admission 
to teacher tiaining programmes. 

In 1981, lire report continues, the 
entire nine-cimipns University of 
California system had only 22 stu- 
dents enrolled in mat hematics 
teaching programmes and -17 in sci- 
ence teaching. At the same time the 
California state university .system had 
on 7 iln preparing for mat hematics 
and 127 for science teaching. 

The report pins the blame for the 
crisis solely on the low salaries paid 
lo teachers. It cites national studies 
which indicate that five times as 
many maths and science teadiers are 
leaving teaching for non-leaching 
jobs ns are leaving for retirement. 

A recent survey of schools in the 
high- tech no jogy area nround Palo 
Alto in California found that six, out 
of eight districts were losing maths 
and science teachers to industry. 


A fortune in cookies as tycoons work their way thVou^h coirppr 
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Student entrepreneurs across the United States 
appear undaunted by the bail economy 
;,and; unemployment. And universities ure 
nicking up on this trend. Cnrneeiv-Mellun. 
.Stanford anil Baylor have centres for student 
entrepreneurs. Cornell. Southern Methodist mid 
Mu mo u1 arc offering special courses lo guide 
students in their business ventures 
David lledumn, aged 2fi. nnd an industrial 
' engineer, began his business while he was at 
Stanford. He served on the hoard of trustees 
: find .Dhrticipaleil in a study of earthquakes. 

, Stanford agreed to offer I IcUmnn academic eic- 
•) . n programme to help 

people for the quakes predicted by geologists 
1 A year later he built Earthquake Safety 

k ?i r 4?l , iS lh ri l ,nl °. a J’ usint ^ worth mure than 
503 lull He and his crew of fellow students 

ri> C nte 1 ’ mor J e } ] '* n people. For a 

an< ! 61 'peer's will go to a 
.cheats house mid examine the foundations. 

pI0V,dc J i(st llf ‘■■oil tractors who will 
make them more secure. And he can provide 
industrial plastic drums of water as welUs lists 


l> . ( ty*! and firM “'d supplies that people 
should have ready. h F 

He is conducting workshops for 12 cities 

throughout the San Francisco Bay Area. Evcn- 

unlly, he hopes m expand his business lo 

helping people with other kinds of natural 

disasters such as floods and hurricanes. 

Eugene Volokh began his career when he 

Kknr n y 3 ‘ HC; SlnrlL ‘ d work,n S f °r Hewlett 

lw two n,,g f,rm Ihal was carted' 

ny lw° students 43 yenrs ago. 

y°! ok , h is “ senior at the University of 

ler sripnr ’ Angdes ‘ ma j°ring in compu- 
er science. He has started his own consulting 

,S r prnilucin 8 P^grams that pro® 
S* from unauthorized access. ■■In- 

stead of giving a password, my system asks a 

ns U AVhnt u ‘ the uscr | P c ^ onal Profile such, 
* wh- u 1 1 y< ^ ur . ni °ther s maiden name?’ " 
\\ hen He|di Roizen, now at the Stanford 

?unS u 'fh 1 H nd hC H ?f rtner ' Tim Draper. 
E n 5 “f lhe Harvard business School, de- 
cided to start their venture. j( wasn't iust tn 
make u lot of money. JUSt lo 


tho a » ek ndrng b lt r a d n£ a rd C The™ SjcS? TeSUme SC ’ cii ' 1 poin,s n,ld sch ° o1 

thought that hemdes luitim. it ,„J,u CrCa,tS - 


nmvFil! I hat b ? S i’ de s tuition 0 mo ney7 * h would 
provide a. great learning experience. 

I ncy found their venture could' work even with 

2*1“ commitment. In addition to. 

o-iv rn at b T S 'T S Xh ^° 1 ' ^ 0iZen is stil1 ° n ,he 

KlJ 1 T Jlldc r m a,,d manages marketing for 
" C L brother s software company. 

They were able to finance “The Game” 
?°' n PC/spnal funds. Business loans are 


-ihi J?™ .1 arts major and score 

above 4.000, the highest, possible number of 

^inn S * your novel win win “ Pulitzer. Above 
3 UUU your , novel is published, above 1,000. 

*° c ua ^ 3 new . s P a P er reporter, and below [,U00 
a starving artist. 


xiT wuwaic company. & 

froTnLir e ntrco blC i k° i ina 2 cc . '‘ The Game” Marcia Hedeler, began her cookie business 
X ddf c .dt funds - Bl J siness loans are ^ °? k,c whde U Stanford journalism 

They recovered UdentS to ob,ain - Fc ?. three years her sister, she has 

fimred S mnTH i n ' u ,nvestm ent. “We bee ". making and selling more than 3,000 
S^each and se f ^ 8ame! L for ° okies each day in a shopping centre. 

games wore a total disnste? we fib.’, JS If mihi' Z C ™ ] her re c.pes come from 
S?' Wa £ Se ‘ H P 8 stand °" c ?mpu 8 s afid sell dared grondmothers of the boys she 

"The Game" is a boTrem^p'of StaS'd have eno^h B 8 ° Ud business - ,,Cl,plt; alv,flys 
The player goes around in oire of four roles 4 ? B L- m " ney ,n ,heir pockets to buy a 

either as a pre-med, pre-law, pre-busine^ o 4 co<)k,c ’ sfie said. 

i:, be . ra .L arls ,w«- A. the player KOes a™ Un d 
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OverseaiTiu'ws . 

UN to set up genetic 
engineering centre 

l.. 1 I .111.1 SI. 1.1% .md the Club 
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h llinma- I •m‘l 
f rnd... Sw»'*h n 

Siltii N ilia'll'* Imlii'li 1 *1 l 1 >"l | T 1 

l ent Ur^.iii/att.Mi il 'Nil H 11 . 1 - 11 ; , 

dUvnnVrc il«;n» «> x .-iiintit.-x ■"mI s-im 
of the bvst bums m bml. . 

The project i» Hi* buincbi d nl 
Samn Rarang. •> l.n bioU.c.s 
with the National Kcse.ucl. ( '“ |l '^l , ' , 
Dnadn and .. consultant “I the ^ 
M-bascil UNn.g.mi/.m;»; Amoj b «» 

centre's initial tasks cell be 

further the development -I ih -T 

energy from waste male link 

self-lcrlili/.iiig wheat. .. protem itu 
hybrid and a new mui-ni.il.iim v^mc 
A staff of 5d research scientists am 
40 technicians is envisaged. Provision 
would be made for in«si -doctoral 
fellowships and \W trainees lOHtudj - aj 
the centre for two years each. C ap ■ ( 
investment and operational ci«t ro' 
first five years, including staffing, 
estimated at $44m. Finance is expected 
from the bust country . various mtcriM- 
tional development funding a gen 
anil the governments support mg in 

scheme. . niui 

llte idea goes back to far ly . 
when UNIDO brought together r b>r . 
very private meeting m Viennn a doze 

world-renowned scientists eonecr u.d 

with genetic engineering. I l,c *R 
was dt aired by Dr R. Wu of Cornell 
University and Dr Narang was present 
The scientists’ proposal o Pf 1 . ' 1 ^ 
opni'iir ni ni m*e ring research ana train 


Stn.lv and tin- Hub .le Geneve. 

Pi N.uang said. ■‘Hie world is 
, nU -,.ite ■■ gentle revolution for wlmh 
devi-lMpim: countries should train theu 











Mieiialists. IS ai me u 10 , 

iniie would seek early applicationsoT 

I.V iMHlmp • /« ' f bc r 

dwvelopmeiil of diagnostic kits lor 
human and animal diseases, and 
t n/ vines tor 1. md processing. Bcsit, J; s n 
selective anpUiutfim of advanced b o- 
tcehmilogv lor the hungry worUl, e 

SSSSs 
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“l' “2cU.cs, agricultural and food . CLASS , 

.1.0 next five years ^ \ | 

po,y,Mhnlc 0F Na,robl ~ ^ u " by T ve,,,s ” r A,,8 T 

Rnsiness as usual - minus st 


c^mcnl and iiporationai eiKlIirr r„e .„ hich has no - a ^ po|ytechnic of Nalro bl was compiere,, -a 

R„siness as usual - minus students 

ial development funding npcnccs Iip growth, so you JjUSlU^^ . is The demand is such that 

1 the govcriuncnis support mg |> flKir croj^s a year insteo creations set in tropical fifth of applicants get pi 

starjspss sss^-i 

etfSSs psSrir. sjsssrese, 

an essential etemom o . , h . 


scientists' proposal - '^fwas closed for r ite s «^uns»c- Rc" carel? ™d ,m ' d ' 

mmmmwam 

loost for Sn “S^SSSSSSS 

im 1 ). II. UdalaRama o sound and teSevlaion studios first to sit their c ^™* c]areJ 1Ct Back in the city centre at the 

1 cxnanslo.. I im l“ wu* set up ^ | thal re th^Sw™_m5•' , wiU restructure 


“li 05.1 - 3 KS 

iity at .» sj" mg*, when the |hc transfer »i Riuuemfi F F lernu | 

m§m mmm 

IfoBn of ™ it- „„ cent of .he worl 


1C, Back U ',n u“ city centre ru .he 
Pn?vrechnic of Nairobi, the scene was 

•Up -icadeinic year, December 3, stu 
dents were queuing to re S is \* r f? r n ®*. 
vear There were completely un 
affected bv the events of August 1 . 

Dr David . p ^V pa ' ° 


Tlte demand is such that only mvc- 
fiftli »>f applicants get places, tnc 
government reserves 5 P ei ^ n A 1 ’ . 
places for students from other AfiK.m 

countries. Around 15 ^VkAVkshTh 
■> 7(1 starf aie expat mils, but by 
expected that they will be replaced by 

Ul Unlike P the univetsily, the cmuUrv s 
two only technics are more fiTiuly under 
government cnnrrol. Natrobt atnJ 
Mombasa polytechnics are fiiwnctd by 
the Ministry of I ligher Education tuul 
run by a board of governors whose 
chairman is appointed by llw ""ijfcfl •« 
New equipment is nol as plentiful as 
it is at the university. "We aTe ilesper- 
ale for books, we need 72 njv|ypc£ 
ters uml we want 10 wnte off ^Indies 
in the mechuniea| e'lgmeeimg dejiart- 
ment. but wc can’t replace them, said 

I ° \ re was rinhappy a bou t Bri tish policy 
[ on aid which is sWin f Parity 

1 aariculture. transport and energy, wc 
\ Sre KoiU to man these industries so we 
fecl B we .^1011 Id be given first ' t 


nliiu, viewing and tt 
hing will be provided- II 
ire T11 Columbu will sc 
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management tecnni ci«». 

Swedes signing on the dole 
to finance their studies ^ — 

frora Donald Fields ^-.eracy^he 

aas !?ss 2 SmSk Aatsa-WS 

erntic government, has warned m£Ct some are- registering unem- 

arants for underuraduates cannot w me ^ miSfll)S 0 f qualifying .for t the 
raised. She told the Stockholm news Pjoy or olher formsof social assistance. 
[mi per Sve/uka Dugbjndei tlwi her |ofw hi c h they finance their studies. 

Surhfs. hopes for an improvement n ouimy lhu cnnveniional 
1 fire ^nniwial position of btudents could ^ ^ q( sup]] i eln entarv income 

“i.tsssrsi-- » 

; toi - - *- p- -"«■ • '’ os,wai ^ 
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pup mss. m»smzsi 

isass piUii 

s-g.tr.sasig ^ 

nanieh find neW W»y t0 2^}^ J^srsSSSSSS «S SSsfh-dSSS 


te federal minister for educatren ^ lh cuni^^ * . IS .- oi solving the eswn al.ng 

tor Peter Ba ume, told parham firOblCMS juvenile i.ncmployrnenl probleni 1 .^ 

fja - . --S 

univcrsi - ,o <,Kis,o " n, ’" u, ’ e 
l ’ ,e CmSe 

vay'of studying the evolution or m 


^Charlotte i lolnien. liaison officer for 
Lund students, said that the wastage 
rare was significantly up on 10 years 

S,g Be sides their strict line' on non- 

SSeSieSk 

the instalments eventually ptud.At 
present most postgraduates find 
themselves repaying studciit loons un 
til the age of 50. Many would prefer to 
relieve fhemselves of the biirdcn in a 
shorter time - and at a lower rare of 
interest. 



Last week i he Further Education ami 
Curriculum Review ami Devclop- 
meni l Jnii whs officially mi shack led 
from ilic financial and man pi aver 
constraints that Cove m mem dopail- 
men is suffer, ami given a limited 
freedom. 

lliis release granted by llio De- 
partnienl • •! Education and Science 
look the lomi nf independent status 
as a Mini led company and n new 
name as ilic Furtlier Education Unit. 
More to the point the unit's budget 
is to he twice ils present size at 
£1.5m. though expenditure will not 
he totally under its own eonlrol. 

To coincide with this the unit hits 
a new hoard and new chairman in 
.loslyn wen. the chief education 
officer for Devon, who takes over 
from Dr George Tolley, now heading 
the Manpowei Services O immer- 
sion \s Open Tech Unit. 

The unit s new funding which is to 
lise In 1 2m in is a mere 

bagatelle compared to the tl.nfiUm 
of the MSG. But it is widely acknow- 
ledged dial the DES’.s decision to 
strengthen the mill as iis educational 
answer to die cmiiii fission is partly 
an attempi at stemming persistent 
ci ilk-isms that ii is leaving ail the 
running in rhe enmn fission in lfi-|»i 
deselnpnieiKs. 

Moieovei ii piovided a solution in 
the pmhlenis facing the l-FU which 
had warned the i>ES earlier that 
without iiiotc resources it w<uitd 
have to neglect part of its remit. 

The department's enthusiasm for 
the l ; EU has not however, always 
been so great. In 1179 the unit near- 
ly tell yiciint to a quango purge 
which it escaped aftci general 

opposition. 

Since dien. n has survived to Ik*- 
come a positive force in furl her 
pineal ion. especially with its pnhliea- 
laiii ii[ ihi\i\ fiii i finin' which has 
been the riuindulion nf the new 17- 
plus ccriilicnlc. 

I rmn (Ins period the unit's influ- 
ence and political bile began in 
gmw. Tills i> Miinethiim winch Mr 
Jack Mansell, its direct ni has been 
trying to luster. 

Under his direction the unit has 
not been hesitant in wielding inllii- 
enco or in being critical "nl its 
Paymaster in responding to various 
proposals affecting the further educa- 
tion field. Recently responding to 



Patricia Snntinelli on the tasks facing the 
revamped Further Education Unit. 


Jack Mansell; trying to foster influence 



proposals for setting up ;i consortium 
to run the new 17-plus certificate, 
the unit said it deplored [he lack nl 
consultation and delay in introducing 
(he new qualification'. 

Instead it suggested that nil ;id hoc 
wjirkuig parly of validating bodies 
should he given six months to pro- 
duce policy and an action pro- 
gramme. In the meantime it said no 
more pre-voestiional courses should 
be started and a commitment to 
i id to na liza tin ii be made. 


These comments fuelled hv 
opposition from other bodies had a 
definite impact on the DES. For it 
emerged shortly afterwards that it 
was now planning an interim qual- 
ification ha setl on already existing 
pre- vocational courses .uid might 
drop its plan for a consortium. 

1 1 ul pet haps one of the greatest 
problems that the FI: 1 1 faces in ils 
miniedinlc hit it re is t«» restrain the 
MSI "s attempts at taking will ml ul 
ills' fm (her education ciiiriculiuii 
tliiough its Yin i ill Training Scheme. 

It is cleat that the com mission has 
Cried to iniiiuM- its own views mi 
what slu mid or can be taught on 
YOP courses as was shown hv its 
opposition in elements of political 
education in Life and Si vial Skills 
courses. 

Hits kind uf policy appears in he 
pursued hi plans foi'YTS. The com- 
mission is si-L'iningly hem on rein- 
venting the wheel, having decided on 
the core, levels and grades students 
vyill be awarded before having estab- 
lished an agreed curriculum, or con- 
sult* red taking on board existing ex- 
amples of good practice. 

Jack Mansell, lunvevci . points out 
that t lie MSC c.miiot be stopped, 
•mly influenced and ib.it anyway it 
bus limited functions: the main- 
tenance of .i reset voii nl skills and 
the improve me n l and cicution of a 
flexible world nice. 

While the FEU and the further 
education service, though inescap- 
ably bound to will k svrrh the com mis- 
sion and its initiatives must direct 
their eftorls within a much wider 
framework. 

ftui one definite coup for the FEU 
has been an agreement with the 
MSC to issue joint guidelines. The 
first published recently dealt with 
curriculum design and implements- 
li'in for the New Training Initiative. 

ibis reinforces the concept of 
basic skills based mi the FEU's own 
checklist outlined in ils Vocational 
Preparation document. The unit has 
argued that adherence to the check- 


list is more likely to lead to pro- 
grammes related to the needs of indi- 
vidual participants and employers. 

On the whole Jack Mansell says 
that he dues nut expect conflict with 
the MSC, except perhaps at philo- 
sophical and local level. But lie re- 
gards (his as healthy provided it in- 
creases the partnership lx* tween 
education and training and achieves 
sound educational results. 

But predominantly tile unit's in- 
terest now that it lias increased fund- 
ing will be not only to maintain and 
extend its achievements in (lie pre- 
vocational field, but in making grea- 
ter impact within further education 
ns a whole. 

Mr Mansell says there are many 
within the service who are enthusias- 
tic about the work of (lie unit - at 
least IDO colleges arc involved in 
cairying out work originated by (he 
FELJ - hut there tire just as many 
who have not heard of the FEU. ' 

He points out that in a wav further 
education has been protected from 
the outside world hv constant high 
demand, but he believes it is vital lor 
its tu lure Mint it should respond 
coherently to new developments. 

This means nut only (he NTI hut 
for example the demands for new 
skills created by the introduction of 


new technology in commerce and in- 
dustry. as well as the prospect of 
educating young people for whom no 


jobs may exist. 

in many ways, he savs, the further 
education service faces a difficult 
time. For like schools it has been 
criticized, on one bund for not pro- 
viding training which mutches the 
needs nf industry and commerce, and 
on the other For educating young 
people for whom no employment ex- 
ists. Colleges therefore need gui- 
dance as to what their future role 
should be. 

Jack Mansell firmly believes that u 
new philosophy should be developed 
withm FE which does not consist 
merely of reacting to outside de- 
velopments but which is much more 


continuous, profound and long leim. 

lie believes that a more active rule 
for further education could emerge 
by drawing together the four major 
strands that the FEU has been deal- 
ing with such as vocational prupaia- 
tion, adult education, special needs 
and new technology. 

For example in vocationul prepara- 
tion where the FEU has expended 
some 50 per cent of jts resources, 
there have been countless research 
projects, most of which have been 
published. 

These have included developing 
the concept of a “Personal Guidance 
Base” while in “Progressing from 
Vocational Preparation”, it examined 
the conditions that needed to be 
satisfied if vocational preparation is 
to be accredited and recognized bv 
FE. 

Others included u policy document 
on Touching Skills which suggested 
strategies tor the further training and 
development ol further education 
teaching staff involved in vocational 
preparation. 

In adult education, the FEU is 
doing a substantial amount or curri- 
culum development on behalf of the 
DES PICKUP programme while at 
Surrey University, the FEU has 
sponsored a project looking at curri- 
culum design for the education of 
adults. 

Basically the project is investigat- 
ing whether there is a curricular nlii- 
losonliy for the education of adults 
which enn be adopted and what re- 
sources are needed. 

At the same time FELi lias heen 
expanding its work in the area of 
special needs. It sponsored a major 
review undertaken hy the National 
Foundation for Educational Research 
into the state of the art of 14-19- 
yenr-olds with special needs. 

The review indicated a general 
lack of research and development in 
this area, (lie need for less .stereotyp- 
ing, greater curriculum development 
support and greater expertise. 

Moreover the FEU is to act as an 
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a agent loi the Dl'S mi .» project 
wmili Mibst.uiii.il funding which in- 
vi lives piepai mg a teaching package 
bu slow leanieis. This has gone out 
t“ icudci not onlv to colleges but to 
S' research .mil dcxelopmeiit bodies. 

I lie ionith stiand ol the FEU 

wink, and mu- again which ofler> a 
pnitiU'i to u*. Inline direction js in 
nfcftx **, a new technology. Its lira p.ipci t'om- 
& ? fuller Aiilcil l icsign in I I' loimnix- 

|J' Mimed fi mu Hi IVlei Ingham .it 

ii. # Birmingham Polytechnic lias only 

jusi been published. 

*3 '1 lie paper says that since the 

1 widespread adoption n| t’AI) by 

British iiuln-.li y is inevitable, further 
education has an obvious rule to play 
J _ if it is to remain a significant con- 
irihutor to technological updating. 

In many wavs the FED hits 
nil long leim. already attempted to diaw these four 
ire active rule strands together in ils plans for its 
could emerge experimental colleges project, 
ic four major In its recent document, l > mniniing 
las been deal- Curriculum Imiovnrirn which nut- 
unal prepaia- lines the projects already mi-goim: in 
special needs this field, the FEU says it wants 
colleges to lake on a niure general 
lonul prepaia- experimental rule, so that experi- 
lias expended mentation percolates through the en- 
ds resources, tiic institution, 
dess research At the moment experimentation 
■h have been usually takes place in one or two 
departments of an institution, hut the 
d developing FEU would like colleges to take on 
inal Guidance all the different aspects, vocational 
iressing front preparation, adult education, special 
, it examined needs anil new technology on I ward 
veiled to he and became test beds for further 
'reparation i* cducaiiun curriculum ideas, 
ecognized by It is hoping to discuss this some- 
time this month or early in February 
icy document with principals of interested i list it u- 
ch suggested (ions. The likelihood is that some 10 
training and to 20 colleges will be chosen. 

?r education _ In its plans for making greater 
in vocational impact in mainstream FE. the unit is 
. likely to carry on much of the work 
the FEU is already in progress such as the nearly 
* ,n » !!' cum- completed evaluation of DEC 
behalf of the courses. 

me while m But it will also probably expand 
: FEU lias and generate more projects Midi as 
<mg at curri- the one at Cential London 
education of Polytechnic. This is a project in mi- 
. . . com; lecl ron its which is examining 

is investigate whether the leehnology of micros has 
urricular pin- settled down sufficiently to establish 
on or adults a set curriculum in the subject. One 
mo what re- of the problems in this area has been 
, . caused by the enormously rapid 

tins neen changes in equipineiu and software, 
the areu of The unit lias also sponsored two 
E” £ W* projects in robotics. One is a Teelini- 
. . d a l0,,{ ! F' ian Education Council project look- 
?? Jr Mm ■ llln ,bu impact of robots oil 
rt or 14— tv- technician curriculum. 

? e , ' . . A group ol colleges me trying to 

!,.i«nn tCn . lH P r °dnce basic ciirrkulsi and equip- 
zdnpnxnt in ment wliich might enable the 
,i.«a " . teaching of robotics to be less expen- 

developmem s ,ve. At the moment colleges find it 
, . extremely costly to replicate wluit is 
to net ns an going on in industry. 


2 eounteriMirt. April 1982 salaries 

rfiriK ‘'l® in , the public sector against 
£13,5(15 in the universities. 

Further up the promotion ladder the gap 
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Percent) a university professor 
,4114) has a leud of nearly 11 per 
nearest public sector counterpart, 
a large department (maximum 
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What do students 
learn al the Royal 
National College 
for the Blind? 
Photographs by 
Patrick 
Sutherland. 

Report by 
Paul Flather 


nan *lin w.is liumlinl b> disiover on 
visit u. l nglaiul. that blind jvople 
lieie weie forceil to survive laigels 
oil i'li .11 1 1 v CampK’ll hiiiisdl Ml 
blind ill iiii< idle age. Encouraged by 
I >i iiiniius Anuitage. who intro- 
duced braille to tins country, he ret 
up the college ill Upper Norwood, in 
London, with the first students learn- 
ing to he organists or pia»u tuners. 

l unds were raised through chanty 
and hv peifurinanccs of me college 
choir and oiclicstra which both 
•mickly olahlislied themselves. 
Campbell himself, wlm became the 
first principal, was a Wt ol a 1* 
cist. for example attracting the attLn- 
tion of The Times to \w i project .by 






By 
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raui nuiuvi tirtll of The Times to ms pmje*.. *•> 

Jlindness is a severe handicap. Bui c K n ,bing Mont Blaiu\ Queen ^ie- 

nith care training, patience, and llir j a was impressed ana soon . — 

some new technology, a blind person llle j the college royal approval L f brms nn important part of the business studies four*, 

tan probably accomplish most o the ^.,1 il[s0 quickly spotted the Work expericnv 

tasks the sighted take lor granted. At nl ^,| D f { \ K newly invented type- mrminidiam lost their sight recently. . IT 11 

the Royal National tollege for the P a wav for the blind to ities. Plans to nio e 1. . B ^ ff . A|] MlK | 0 ,uv, take courses in the sing 

Blind i.. lU-relurd Wind nnd !»■ i» % "™ ml „i.-.dc. »nd ite h« English si ,e m 197n found'. «> ■ h“‘ J„i,| lv illu | living stills vlgpnnnK-nl. inn 

siditcd sc udenis |day cricket, prip«irc ., lUC h-tvping courses began at the cial appnnal me col g k | L . iin iiuu how to become uulepeii- tho 

dinner parties, learn short hand and ■ -^| us | ei | to the creation of a acted quickly an ’ 0 || e j L , llti how to apply lor and secure 3 

have taken to archery with ent itj- c< , mincrcia l department. ctd uZSSn ^ImdcMhe reor- jobs, and how to find their way m firs 

asm. ;ihe_c.. legcs aiehe y U c [1CTeK \ over the for unfamiliar aunoim. Imp. ^ 


move to a Birmingham losi their sight revenliy. 

. 1 .... 1 utiii ivffi- All students take 101 


phone exchange skills, word proces- 
sing. lypinu attd even Iduig. nano 
l inters are still in at eat demand, and 
three out ot four applicants f»u the 
til places al the college do not gel in 
aii ..miLi chiiw ;mLi- 


Sr * gSSE KSS 

r 

I saSsssa Hisses 

ile, its fourth ill j»st liver Ilk' years, life. WJ1S c:1tL . r ing f«>r he- ic [[1Sj p, ‘ to t\ and their pureil to accept uasty shocks. I or us l. « G ril? ,i Vl . . fuiiciitly four out 

i't in 2(1 acres about Jl nnmH^ Hm | 1 8H students and was ^‘ " L^nirce years. There are \\ is like walkmg . ' housl- of live business studies students find 

vnlk I rum Hereford. rJXl by discretionary student some of whom day." A former pahbc ^ b<1 ‘ - a betier sinking rate than the 

The college was r.uiinliKl in 1 W- tw i local education author- mJtuw stud n n ; mnsrei, he secs a l^i.uial average. About a dozen mu- 

iy Sir Francis Cunipbcll, an ^ llier g . i., .wm ii b— home envirunnKut ,ls 1 e ^ - 7!. l L. 1 ...« dents a year also emo! on die gener- 
al sin dies courses, with a tew going 
. ... ...i„.-iiiim in universities 


msisiL-i, in- •**■*.' - . , 

home environment as essential to 
giving students personal confluence. 
■‘We train them to believe they can 

. .1- ... ...ill n. vn>lik‘U 


do most things as well as sig ,J; lechl ,i cs Some regularly ' go 

people. . I- . tl1 Hie North London School of 1 hv- 

Tlie students muon puts Lm *:JL ra|lv for the Blind, 10 become 


of the "orientation" of the T 

who mu - sl rc y - cnlirt ^ V P wander about the college believing 



Visually handlcn^cd cricketers listen lor the ball wm 


or those who move easily m flic 
duvalion world, it is hard l" ,n f' 
gi 11c what terror it can instil m 
hose who dropped out tuo early, 
lisillusioncd. rejected or just plain 
wed by our system of learning. * 
The thought of entering a lecture 
■00m full of young students in an - 
ittempt to try and pick up where you 
eft off 20 years ago before the chit- 
Jren were born is sufficient to make 
the flesh weak although the spirit 
mav he there. The proliferation ana 
success of fresh horizon or new 
opportunities courses has been “ 
measure of the powerful thirst that 
exists for education and the chance 
such courses provide as a bridge ciatK 
into a last world. Education is much 
sweeter the second time around. 

It is just over 10 years since the 
first new opportunities fur women 
course was pioneered at Hatfieto 
Polytechnic in 1971- Since then, simi- 
lar courses have appeared around tru. 
country and at Hatfield over 1.001 
women have passed through. Many 
go on to further education or move 
into employment, but that is not to 
say such courses always require a 
definable goal. o 

■ Paradoxically, the more onus a 
course puts on getting a job or wnnt 
achievements may follow the more J 
may deter the very people it sets ou 
to nelp, particularly those who lack 
confidence or have no clear Idea 


4 secon d chance to learn 

— -- ia r — il, 


whore they wa "i “wfehl' “pliSd 
degree of emphas - wb tra ditionnl 

^""din".hena, U reoMhe 

“TS^h— W*Jjg, 

competitiveness end “jj! n f n th e 

gtg .S]g ? sfei 

now the P^ tec J‘ n e n dcd a confer- 

education unit Eoual OpP°r- 

encc organized by tne tquai 

very many so (a WES 

is so new - and nvneUf ^ wQmen 

along to meet a g h p kcrGlin ds and 
young vrnndchildren who ™ 

i ysssg&n 


Felicity Jones 
discovers that 
new opportunities 
courses for women 
are proving very 
pop ular 

overcome her 

h “ nt ;rS he feiidisvetiv 
and exams is P vt , nr . olds 


iSS ^equipment 

Casses are bdd «« a with sch ool 
jOpm J* 3pm w fi‘i‘ ided in! o four 
t,mcs and the day although 

more or less 1 iqw 1 writ ing and 

nothing “ JJS?'sSf cultural studies 

communicating skit s. c ar|s; lhc 

including hteratu no . and 

environment niri I 1 A am | 

ESSt ^ wmove this ynnr 


from Dartfbvd to the main Woolwich 
site lias meant greater access io all 
the oilier things - library, computer, 
lectures - which go on at the poly 

,C Polytechnic lecturers also give 
Sliest talks: one sociology lecturer 
who gave the lecture on Hie fainmiKl 
critique of the oppressed woman 
which certainly made an 
not many converts and was still 
Generating considerable discussion. 
S woman said it had. made her 
think a lot “about 'vearmg U^tick 
and doing the housework but » 

‘ ,d she decided, it was not toi her. 
Another conimcntcd that it wax an 
eve-onener because she hud always 
thought it was only for young girls 
but found il difficult to ondv stund 
why she wins oppressed when her 
husband went to work everyday and 

: srr--r--J«fiSS 


One student whose husband had 
bought her several knitting machines 
to make some money at home work- 
ed out as u cost-analysis problem 
how much it actually cost her in time 
and materials to produce her knit- 
wear. Through that project site 
learned how much she had been sell- 
ing herself short as much ns she diet 

about book-keeping- . 

At the end ot the year, you could 
not sav they all rushed into three- 
veal degree courses. Some dtd- 
Others gained the > confidence .to go 
out to work teaching English as a 
foreign language, for example. Ft r 
titheis there was no noticeable 
change in their lives. They still kept 
house and looked after the children. 
Nevertheless all agreed H had been 
an invaluable experience nnd the 
seed had been sown whether it 
would he handed on to tbfir grand- 
children or put to use by themselves 
in (he future . r 

And demand is growmg- |»‘» 

women came int' ■ llic *J re J“s*fc 
Greenwich education Hnu ir.iiniiig 
advice centre! which has just taken 
over the si reel-level .shopfront of the 
polytechnic us u new advisory seme* 
tor adults through the cooperation of 
higher education colleges and artuii 
education institutes. ’I hey w®n te £ JJ* 
do a decree: “I know \ riiik con - 
moil," ’s.ud one. “but I taught myself 
O level maths mid 1 cun do it. 
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national liberation 




Over the past year, the nature and future of 
nationalism has been the subject of a number of 
articles in The THES: by Michael Zwerin and 
Sally Healy (January 15, 1982), Peter 
Calvocoressi (March 12, 1982), Hugh Seton- 
Watson (August 27, 1982) anti Michael Keating 
and J. Barry Jones (November 26, 1982). This 
week,T. V, Salhyamurthy describes the impact of 
an essentially European political philosophy on 
the third world. 


Wc lire living in <m ora in which 
nniioii.il ism and I he struggle for 
n.ilional lihfiiitiun arc numileslcil in 
a mirnhcr of different forms through- 
uii! I he world; ycl mu general iiricter- 
Miiiiding id (fie underlying puli(ic;il, 
economic mill Miciiil iorci-s is siill 
shallow. Tin* basic problem facing 
MU dents of iiiiliunulisni lies in the 
fiu't i hid, all too often, they nl tempt 
Jo cliiir;ieieri/e changes taking place 
in the cnnlempur.iiy epoch with con- 
cepts exclusively derived from the 
philosophical legacy of ni net cent h- 
century Europe. VVith less- excep- 
tions. social scientists of Euro- 
American vintages invariably try to 
explain present day nationalism in 
the developed tmd the third worlds - hv 
analogy with the concrete realities n'f 
nineteen tli-ccritiiry Iiurope, rather 
than by analysing the domestic anil 
inter national conditions of lodny. 

_ During the nineteeiith-centiiry. 
Liu rope; in puli ties witnessed a change 
which was brought about hv a grad- 
ual icplaccment of old feudal 
empires with a radically altered grid 
of power (viz. (he ' Concert of 
Europe), which quickly acquired a 
globaj dimension with the thrust of 
colonialism and impend I ism. The 
newly emergent great powers, espe- 
cially Brit nut and France, set the 
tone of European political develop- 
ments hy encouraging the establish- 
ment of modern European nation 
states. 

Some of these resulted from pro- 
cesses of fission (ie culturally and 
linguistically distinct societies de- 
tailing themselves from metropoli- 
tan domination in order to constitute 
sovereign entitites with some variant 
of institutionalized democracy to suit 
local conditions); others 'resulted 
from processes of fusion (ie hitherto 
disparate entities sharing the same 
language find culture coming 
together, under the impetus provided 
bv new international forces as well as 
changing economic inodes and rela- 
tions of production, to constitute lar- 
ger nation stiles - eg Germany and 


Italy I. 

the major changes of the political 
map of Europe were effected by the 


rise of new nationalism qmong 
peoples who shared a common an- 
tipathy towards waning feudal empires 
and an admiration of Britain and 
France which were not only the oldest 
members of ihe new species of nation 
states, democratic, capitalist, and colo- 
nial. but also happened to dominate 
continemal and world politics. It is 
often forgotten in the scholarly treat- 
ment of nationalism (hat these strug- 
gles were essentially popular in charac- 
ter, involving a fundunieni.il cnnflict 
between democratic forces and forces 
represented bv the old feudal imperial 
order. 

1 he vigorous nationalism of 
nineteenth-century Europe exercised 
a powerful impact on conic mpnrnrv 
political thought. Prior to the arrival 
of Marx and IlngcK un [he scene. 
. ,the 'dominant strand of European 
thinking un nationalism was provided 
by Hegel's conception of the nation 
■ - state us an entity which was at one 
and the snnte lime both concrete (as 
defined hy culture, language) and 

• '? ,e M lyS , icul “ 5 P irit ". “idea", and 
■jyill ). In the specific context of 
Germany, Hegel propounded the 
■view that all German speaking (ie 
Prussian) people and the land on 
which they resided constituted an un- 

• divided German state which should 
; -be regarded ns a sunerorganic whole. 

; A major aspect of Hegel's, general 

approach thus suited the. interests of 
minima t inn a.1 and imperial states. 

• The more popular i henry derived 
rrom Hegel s works, however, con- 
fine* itself almost exclusively 10 (he 
"principle of nationalities” which 


emphasizes such corporeal character- 
istics of a nation as “language" and 
“culture" irrespective of size, extent, 
demographic factois. According to 
this theory, each linguistic group, 
however small , has ‘■flits right, duly 
iinii dcslinv" to In* a sovereign jiaiion 
state. 

The Hegelian (influenced in part 
by the nen- Kantian) view, thin the 
ideal and will of the nation (or nation- 
al consciousness) is embraced not 
merely by the ruling groups but hy 
all citizens, lies at the root of the 
main conservative theories of 
nationalism today. Its logical corol- 
lary is that the idea of (lie nation was 
“diffused mainly through the dis- 
tributive agency of colonialism to the 
outer realms” where it got translated 
into urgent demands hy colonial peo- 
ples for independence and self-deter- 
mination This iiicMiihI of reasoning 
also hail the advantage of not having 
to take into account such crucial de- 
mands of national struggle among 
colonial peoples us ecnnomic ex- 
ploitation, political oppression and 
cultural domination. 

Marx and Engels attacked the 
Hegelian absolutist theory of 
merapfiysicn! nation stale on the 
ground that new nations resulted not 
from ideas or the intellect hut entire- 
ly from material conditions and con- 
tradictions conducive to their emerg- 
ence. Marx's support for German 
unification was thus based not on a 
notion of immanent nationalism or 
arguments about common language 
and culture but on the benefits that 
it would confer on the German 
working class. Marxists also rejected 
the Hegelian “principle of nationali- 
ties" on the ground (hut not a single 
state in Europe was in fact uni- 
lingual. 

Lenin and others attached much 
importance to the capturing of slate 
power by the working class. They 
emphasized that nationalism was not 
the exclusive preserve of the 
bourgeojsic: the fight to overthrow 
imperialism and capitalism and to 
realize socialism also involved 
national struggles. Even Marx and 
Engels had earlier argued that the 
exploited classes of Ireland consti- 
tuted the cure of the Irish national 
liberation movement against the Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie. The relationship be- 
tween the national struggle and the 
proletarian struggle for socialism was 
later generalized by Marxists into a 
coherent theory of nationalism which 
ts crucial to an understanding of 
national liberation struggles or such 
countries ns Viet Nam 7 Cuba and 
Puerio Rico in our own time. 

Tile tension between the Hegelian 
and the Marxist orientations towards 
national is ni and national liberation 
expressed itself in the political de- 
velopments of colonies with especial 
force during the period following tiic 
successful I‘)17 Russian Revolution. 
Anti-colonial movements (of which 
the Indian National Congress, initial- 
ly organized during the l8KOs hy 
Hume, a retired colonial udministra- 
tor. is the earliest example) in Asia 
und Africa were given a fresh im- 
petus by the internal iuim] consequ- 
ences of the emergence of the Soviet 
Union us well as- the circumstances 
leading to the conscious evolution of 
a national liberal ion strategy as an 
integral part of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. 

The pull exercised by the Hegelian 
world view on third world nation.il- 
lsm j 0 ** Jhfi form of "national inde- 
pendence movements striving to- 
wards a peaceful transfer of power 
from the colonial authorities to their 

l},e essyn,ial fea- 
rijres of the inherited state would be 
maintained by and large, whilst per- 
mitting minor adjustments to take 


iiccuuiiL uf changed political condi- 
tions. The Indian National Congress 
(under Gandhi ami Nehru) in Asia 
and the early forms of independence 
struggle in West Africa (under lead- 
ers such as Nkruniah) embodied this 
general tendency. 

At the same lime, these move- 
ments for national independence 
gathered momentum in a political 
atmosphere in which third world 
leaders were compelled to take note 
of Soviet (and post- 1949 Chinese) 
successes in the sphere of national 
integration by adopting radical poli- 
cies in a number of spheres (eg 
education, socialization of produc- 
tion, deepening Ihe penetration of 
the pnrty organization evenly into all 
regions of the country) which did not 
supervene nationality questions but 
took cognisance of the important 
role played by nationality politics in 
national politics. Except in the prob- 
lematic cases of Ukraine and Tibet, 
Soviet and Chinese successes in 
rapidly bringing about a national 
political fiisiun between disparate 
nationalities have been little short of 
remarkable. This fact alone has exer- 
cised a continuing impact not only on 
the leadership of traditional parties 
of “national independence" but also 
on the more militant and revolution- 
'll movements of “national libera- 
tion" throughout the third world. 

During the post-colonial phase, 
European nationalist ideology of the 
nineteenth-century is no longer an 
important element in third world 
nationalism. In fact, the major divi- 
sive tendencies within these countries 
can be better explained in socio- 
economic terms. The persistence of 
social divisions (caste, tribe, cont- 
munnl groups) of the pre-colonial 
and colonial epochs is paralleled by a 
continuance of feudal relations of 
production (especially in the agrarian 
sector), an uneven development of 
capitalist relations of production in 
the economy as a whole, and a grow- 
ing dependence upon foreign capital 
for solving domestic economic crises. 
Under such conditions, the meaning 
of “national independence" is rapidly, 
eroded. This has in fact been the 
case in a number of third world 


countries including "show case dem- 
ocracies" such as India where the lis- 
sile forces of regionalism (engen- 
dered nut only by intra-national chal- 
lenges hy major nationalities, hut 
also by campaigns for greater auton- 
omy of weaker sub- national societies 
on the periphery) have been streng- 
thened at the expense of national 
unity. 

The tasks of "national independ- 
ence” in third world countries remain 
largely unaccomplished even after 
nearly four decades since the dawn 
of the post -colonial era. The parties 
of “national independence" which 
are in control of the power of a vast 
majority of third world states arc 
now enmeshed in major contradic- 
tions which are becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to resolve within the 
structural constraints of the existing 
political and economic order. Wide- 
spread repression of popular forces, 
frequent resort to violence against 
grassroots protest movements by the 
state apparatus, and a marked 
tendency to direct economic policies 


towards the well-being of 10 per cent 
of the population (mainly uroan and 
rich rural in character) at the ex- 


pense of a vast majority of urban 
and rural poor, have combined to 
undermine the legitimacy of a num- 
ber of new national states of Asia 
and Africa. The Hegelian assumption 
that the idea and will of the naLion, 
in a higher rational sense, nre pre- 
sent in “the heads of all citizens’ 1 is 
less and less true of most third world 
countries (and also others) today 
even during national crises, such as a 
war with a neighbouring country, 
which tlie ruling classes engineer 
from time to time with the express 
purpose of reviving the spin! of 
national solidarity. 

Against such a background of 
rapidly changing world conditions 
affecting third world peoples and the 
intensification of international (im- 
perialist and other) penetration of 
underdeveloped countries, “national- 
ism" itself appears to have acquired 
radically new connotations. The em- 
ergence of national liberation ns the 
main force in the revolutionary strug- 
gle to resist the encroachment of 
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imperialism has mtciisiiied the enn- 
iradiciinn helween the rich and the 
poor countries ul the woild. and 
within the latter, between the tilling 
elites and the mass ol the people. 
Though the oroccss nt naiiuu.il lib- 
eral imi itself lias been carried Ui 
diffluent lengths ( n < *1 least due In the 
inter veal ion of inici national factors) 
under vniying concrete conditions - 
ranging from full scale wins of 
national liberation in China ( l l »37- 
40) iiinl Indochina (1045-75) in more 
limited struggles in countries such as 
Algeria and Nicaragua, and in a 
more or less trimcaled fashion in 
parts of Southern Africa (Mozambi- 
que. Angola and Zimbabwe in that 
order) - there is little doubt that, in 
almost a|] eases, ii line rial ism is 
attacked through its local agents, col- 
laborators or allies who chum to rep- 
resent the interests of the nation 
within a framework of “national 
sovereignty” and “national independ- 
ence" as understood in a Hegelian 
sense. The fact that the contradiction 
between nationrd liberation and im- 
perialism is intimately related to the 
contradiction between the two main 
ideological systems of the world led 
by the superpowers (as well as the 
third contradiction between the 
Soviet and Chinese paths to social- 
ism) does indeed complicate the pic- 
ture in ways which cunnot be discus- 
sed in this context. 

In several third world countries 
(especially those such ns India where 
nationalism in a traditional sense has 
kept itself somewhat politically aloof 
from imperialism), however, the re- 
volutionary impetus for national lib- 
eration Ims not yet reached the sur- 
face to a significant degree. The state 
structure can have recourse to a 
number of institutional devices which 
enable a more or less plausible image 
of democracy to be projected amid 
increasing oppression, curtailment of 
civil rights, imd n severe abridgment 
of the scope and activities of popular 
mass bused organizations. Even 
organized communist parties are 
socialized into accepting norms of 
parliamentary behaviour and centre- 
state relations which, under condi- 
tions of underdevelopment, seldom 
contribute to the economic better- 
ment of the submerged majority of 
poor people. Nationalist assertion of 
central power in such countries is 
countered by a wide variety of 
opposition groups spanning the 
entire political spectrum from llic 
right to the left. 

Whilst Marxist (and l^oninist) in- 
terpretations of national liberation 
struggles capture the essence ol their 
ongoing dynamics in a rigorous and 
systematic manner, two problems of 
interpretation have to be borne in 
mind. First, a number of European 
neo-Marxists (Anderson, Debray and 
Poiilantzas) whose acquaintance with 
the realities of the third world poli- 
tics is not in all eases intimate, nave 
given up the task of identifying the 
links hclwcen national liberation and 
class struggle in the context of im- 
perialist domination which is u very 
real part of the consciousness of 
large sections of the organized mass- 
es. Instead, they have satisfied them- 
selves with a Hegelian rejection of 
the Ideas of Lenin and, simul- 
taneously, a return to the rigidities of 
Stalin's 1931 formulation of the char- 
acteristics of nation states on the one 
hand and (contradictorily) on the 
other the equally dogntaiic Luxem- 
burgian _ rejection of any kind of 
nationalism as inimical to the inter- 
national interests of the proletariat. 
Second, Leninist analysis has been 
clogged up, more often than not, in 
textualism and scholasticist polemics 
and seldom developed further by 
attempts to 1 relate its basic formula- 
tions to developments actually taking 
place in a world which has moved a 
great deal from where it was in 1924! 
Once again, concrete phenomena ie- 
latmg to nationalism and national 
liberation in the contemporary world 
are leaving theory far behind even as 
the developments of the second half 
of the last century quickly dis- 
appeared beyond the pale of the 
Hegelian world view. 

T V. Sathyamurthy leaches at York 
University. He is the author of 
, Nanonahsm in the Contemporary 
World: Political and Sociological Pers- 
pectives (London: F. Pinter, 1932). 
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was still exercised to ensure strong LUI1UWC 
discourage i ne m ug-nust any »f Jjw Rom 6 
Catholic lailv who might wish to lake IWJI11G 

advantage of this new openness. Rntain 

Manning's attitude mav st,u DLIlcUIl 
suange. He li.nl himself lvcn an 
undergraduate at Balliol and a fellow 
of Merton, as well as un Anglican 
archdeacon. Hut he dreamed of an 
English Catholic university; and tie 
saw the growing but still small 
Catholic body as an embattled 
citadel in a country Protestant in its 
instincts and traditions, and in- 
creasingly secular in its practice. ai _ 
ler Manning's dnn.h in WM. R™c s real down .o 
ooliev uuickiv changed and for 90 lonraos 
Kars there lias been the situation Nostromo s! 
Lt sim exists, with Ciithnlics scat- the tnd[d. 
tered thmugh Ihe colleges, and a 

central chaplaincy. ,re s 

Hie university x acceptance of this, success arc s 

in the usual English way. has been gazing 
slow unobtrusive and not ungener • , . 

ous The first Catholic college fellow learned, the 

was elected as early as 11» 7 . *?«{** ^rioritv hi 
first head of a college not until 1978- penonty. tii 

Increase in numbers was not very wrote of e 
aoid before 1945. Chaplains, espe- as can he 
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in a continuing difficulty in reaching ^mercral 
the educational and cultural stan- mmned sec 
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plex reasons, more common in Eng 9 
land among the educated class, have arc by 
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in the face of all this (and have 
an academic’s natural dislike w 
speaking from impressions in me 
absence of documents), l think that 
the Oxford Catholic body has certain 
weaknesses and impressive strengths. 

First i the weaknesses. They are 
not verv well-instructed about doc- 
trine snid history. Admittedly, it is 
hard to blame them or their parents 
and teachers for this. Education to- 
day, for those seeking admission to 
universities, i& specialized. The candi- 
date at 18 knows quite a lot about 
physics or French literature; unless 
he or she is one of the few gifted 
with capacious intellect this know- 
ledge will tend to leave religious in- 
formation well behind. 

The catechism kind of answer is 
inadequate in a university context. 
The answer that might develop out 
of a judicious and thoughtful hiding 
of the New Testament. Newman, 
von Hi'igel. Rnhiter. and the con- 
stitutions of Vatican II is not «> J* 
had. More use might « 

made of the distinguished theolo- 
gians and Catholic writers available 
in Oxford, especially at Blackfriars. 
To many, the notion that religion 
i i>Lni>i'i'.iUv for the intcliec- 


real down to 1914 and even beyond. 

Conrad's French intellectual in 
Nostromo shrewdly remarked that 
the English lived by illusions that 
enabled them to take a firm grasp on 
the substance. Illusions nourished by 
success arc slow to be dispelled It is 
amazing now to look bnck and see 
what, not only the ignorant but the 
learned, the intelligent and tlie poh e 
really thought about England s su- 
periority. In 1834 Maria Edgeworth 
wrote of "comfort and liberty, such 
ns can be seen only in England. 
Happy England, how blest, would 
she nut know her bliss . 

The trouble was, England knew 
her bliss too well and boasted ont 
too much. Ruskin and Arnold di- 
ttounced complacency and were 
admired for doing so. but as long as 
commercial and naval I supremacy .re- 
mained secure and the red patches 
on the map continued to spread, 
they were not really believed Beat 
rice Webb remarks now in 1900 Lon- 
don social and intellectual leaders 


tory, must know very well how diffe- 1 
rent they arc from their predeces- 1 
sors. If one goes bnck to the com- i 
ments of Anglican bishops and l 
deans in official charges on the res- i 
toration of the Catholic hierarchy in 
1850, one is not reminded in the 
least of the present bench of bishops, 
but rather of Mr Enoch Powell and 
the Rev. Ian Paisley. Catholics are 
wondering with interest, and the 
Anglican bishops with some anxiety: 
"How strong really is ihe old insular 
tradition?” These things enn be very 
deceptive. Sometimes as we saw m 
the 1960S with the League of Empire 
Loyalists, a great splash of puWicitS- 
and invective, which has a formid- 
able appearance, proves to he no 
more than a noisy death agony. At 
X limes, » display of same 
kind heralds a genuine revival of a 
declining or dormant tradition. 

We must wait and see. But mean- 
while. the Anglican bishops appewr 
i.i have turned their back both on 


have a happy uud •successful' life- 
Failure was due to some wenkness or 
perversity peculiar to the individual- 
but the decent man need hyyt no 
nightmares." Protestants might 
wdh reason, that this view is per- 
version of the real Prot^liinttradi- 
lion with its stress on the need for 
conviction of sin. and its utter 
pendcnce on Divine Mercy. But it is 
also true that there were elements . n 
Protest an l ism that worked in prtH.ii a 
in tills direction. 

H conversion was an unrepeatable 
inner experience, it was to he «- 
peeled tlial the believer would In. 
transformed by d once for a J. P «b 
ably commoner and ^rtainly easier 
was Hie solution of avoiding tlu pros 


E »iex reasons, muiv — -- 

and among the educated class, have a 
been particularly frequent in Oxford b 
since llmt time. Oxford <• 

hard-working, busincss-hkcpiace. 
even if a few were still willing > t 
amuse themselves by playing up * 
the popular image of gentlemanly » 

exquisite idleness. U became, a place t 

where people argued seriously a b^ ' 
first principles; and often this meant i 
Catholic principles. . . 

Another change was more gradual, 
though perhaps even more imp ] 
tant; and it was a change. JJ* ' , 
Oxford, but in the whole national 
environment. England’s extreme 
sularity, coupled with imaginations ot 
national and racial superiority w 
slowly crumbling. The Manosm 
the 1930s, the democratic socialism 
of' the 1940s and 1950* and the 
agnostic liberalism of the ‘ 

1970s, were all in part protests 

against it. . . 

U would be wrong to osaociate tn 
old imperial ethos exclusively with 

Protestantism. Some of its most 
dent adherents were atheists, UK 
Henley or the later Swinburne, or 
uncommitted in religion like Winston 
Churchill. Bin for most uiiteffecUvc 
people, the idea that England was 
Superior and the idea that Engl' 
was Protestant had been two sides ol 
the same coin. Imperialism 
tic-Englnndism were only two nine- 
rent expressions ot the same sent - 
ment And England's success, pt'wer 
2)nd influence were, after all, veiy 


ilon social anu , 

were divided between the proEiigJsh 
and (lie proBoer. but hardly anyone i 
nave n thought to the Africans. And 
Uterc is hardly any sense of shock 
and blasphemy when, writing of -0 
years before this she says of one 
Sitful old man: “he was not over- 
fly heterodox with regard to the sup- 
reniacy of the Christian religion and 
the Anglo-Saxon race . 

: SJCtli extinguished .od»y: 

i but sinee 1945 they h»vc been viably 
■ coining down in Ae 


exlinguisiicd .odnw 

hut sinee 1945 they hnvc been visibly 
750 , mom members as ''the Halian 

- » sff-a 

whether he «nl«d that he^wns 


nble 'i^was' that nn Arehbishop of 
Canterbury would sny that now. 

C Indeed the present Arehbishop re- 

ayStflj! think of 
a Protestant mob is still m } 

sasss! 

unruly social groups. f^m he Pn 

Sgse: 

Scn.htn.urrecclesins.ieal his- 


to have turned their back both on of 
ihe Protestant and the Erastian trndi- ori; 
lions. And Ihough the arguments v,c 
used to support Anglicanism (by rna 
P iscv, for instance) have sometimes dir 
been in opposition to these trudi- wb 
Sons, there can be no doubt at al fas 
hat they have been the two pillars of eq 
Anglicanism in popular thinkmg ; (a l- tut 
wavs) and in learned and serious 
Sing (often). They have knocked w | 
fhp nillars awav; and we must belie vc till 
ihiMhcy have done so with delibcr- hii 
Lie intern « an act due to their A, 
imsricnces. But they have left the ds 
clergy and the more devout and se 

SijBng portion of the Uufv m tn 

sti e of considerable uncertainty, ro cr 

, many thev will .ippear to be saying, or 
-We know we must in the end accep p, 
ihe authority of the Un, versa) «, 
Church, bm wc cannot do so yet. 

5 All these official changes are vei> 1 B 
recent but the decline in Protest ant- q 
I [ s m as an active religious^ force, the 11 
Protestantism which was a real reh- t 
i Smi-, of which it could be said that I 
! ^nations were formed in us ctuu- p 
i hii” becan verv much earlier. As v 
i ble . DC e“ , i a 2 ijpqtrjcc Webb was \ 

l never go to church." The ahenanon < 

‘ religion of industrial urban , 

* •‘ifssn s «(“ 
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-si- lean context .bv r btnoi ^ 
H it tainly pjjwj ^ rem em- 

col- was thnfty. en^rpnsing^ v ioluting 

Hi* Sr'iol^nf ought to 


was me ssnuuvu ui — .- c s- , 
scr vices and coming to terms with 
?he “respectable” ones, pride, avar- 
ice and resentment. Then the uuli- 
viduHlism of Protest nntisin, is atonus- 
lii: anli-st rue turn! view ot tne 

Church, its denial of the Communion 
of Saints, even though all these Imd 
originally been conceived m tbe ser- 
vice or an ideal of spntual revdom, 
may actually have worked in the 
direction described by Eliot. And 
when Biblical literalism went out of 
favour, it was not easy to hnd an 
equally clear and compelling substi- 

10 And so. by 1945. the freshman 
who whs either a Catholic already or 


requires (especially for the iiuelkv- 
lually gifted) intetlectUiil as well as 
moral and spiritual effort seems to 
he an unfamiliar one. 

Mote culpable pci Imps, because 
the excuse of lack of time is less 

valid here, is an absence m curiosity 
about the worldwide Church, espe- 
cially in its manifold sufferings, in 
Eastern Europe. \\\ t vtAm\ and 
South America, in China, in South 
East Asia, and in parts of Alrica. 
r rhe secular press has its own reasons 
for drawing attention to diese in 
some cases, and for iguoiing them m 
others. Catholics don t seem to hear 
about events that are not in the 
headlines. Nor arc they as well 
aware as they might be of the spread 
of Catholicism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. so that Europe (which, as Tol- 
;mv said, is only the ninth western 

prolongation of Asia) has become 
very much less important for the 
Church than the sum of all the rest. 

Ami in the local context, they are 
• >o used to the status of minority, and 
: the privileges nnd handicaps that go 

t with this, that they often haven t 
i fully realized that they form far and 
- away the most numerous, the most 
i. fervent and the best organized reh- 
e oi ous body in the British Isles today. 

.1 . * - -1 :n til lalil 1 
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thinking of becoming one. found 
hiX in a very open society. 
Agnosticism was no longer a new 
departure, but had developed in 
several different forms, venerable 
traditions of its own. The acadeimc 
community no longer thought they 
u. ... tlu- vnunc fun on me lit n l 


onTlu w give t lie young fi.nanme.itnl The strengths, in my view much 
Sc oles B nor could they have outweigh the weaknesses. They are 
npreed oil what they should be. fervent in practice and strongly mass* 
08 But there were s.iH sharp chal- centred, T^e Idurgreal = h" 


agreed on what they should he f 

Bui there were still sharp chat- ( 
lenaes. He might encounter fierce , 
Questioning, “How can you believe , 
in God or in The Immaculate Concep- i 
tion or in Original Sin. or in Papal i 
InfailibilityV" He would meet logica^ 
Dositivists, who assured him that lie 
S out of court if he didn’t nccept 
verification principle. In the yeur. 
that followed the challenge tended to 
change its nature. It was l eSS 
Sue and mote about a general 
ethos or world-view. Logical positiv- 
ism went out of fashion; and Vic- 
torian scientific materialism had 
tdreadv done so. A disciple uf Blake 
might he encountered more olitn 
than an old-fashioned rationalist of 
the Herbert Spencer kind. 

It was no Longer felt so much that 
Catholics were saying something in- 
credible that had been refuted by 
Luther, or Voltaire or Darwin. 
Rather, there was surprise at * *»*“'■ 
rent view of life, with a sense of the 
judgments it entailed nnd |*»c duties 
i proscribed. And the reaction to a 
i hfs might vary from exasperutton t 
i envy; yet usually mingled with n 

- more or less imwilling respect. 

. No one who has read this fur will 
doubt that the writer welcomes the 
n decline ol English insularity. Neyer- 

- thelcss there was a certain tradition- 

- a\ rectitude, n naive kind of honesty 
n that often nceompnnied it. Taking 

- the Place of these, in some aretes. 

e was l pervasive cynicism, a refusal o 
t, discriminate between all the 
ig and moral theories with which tut 
to modern world hombaids us. 


eiuus uvtur — , . 

They orten feel ill-equipped to ake 
the lead, even when their fellow- 
Chrislians are obviously looking to 
them. Just there is still a Protestant 
atavism nt work (however much 
weakened), which issues in No Pop- 
cry cries, so there is still a Catholic 
atavism which hnlf-conseiously recalls 
the penal days, and the time when 
Catholics were few, and had learnt to 
be a genr lucifuga, a secret people, 
and like the labourer in Murder m 
die Cathedral, "preferring to pass un- 
observed”. . 

The strengths, in my view much 
outweigh the weaknesses. They are 

. . ■ . - ctr/siinlv ttl.lK- 
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of the last 20 years have had the 
effect, as no doubt the council 
fathers intended, of emphasizing the 
unique importance of the eucharist. 
As well as a Large attendance at 
Sunday mass, there are many daily 
or very frequent communicants. 
There are three masses every day at 
the chaplaincy, all well-attended; the 
Idea that religion is for Sundays only 
has no hold. And a close connexion 
is seen between faith and various 
kinds of social work. , 

Very occasionally there is a cere- 
mony that is memorable and out- 
wardly impressive; such was the 
celebration on December L 1981. m 
the University Church, over which 
Newman’s Anglican pulpit broods, of 
the fourth centenary of the Lit- 
/ubethan martyrs, so mnny J h “J 
were members of the univeroty. On 
such occasions, perhaps. Catholics 
me surprised by then 1 own numbers. 

The acid test, no doubt, of effec- 
tive witness is to be found in conver- 
sions. These arc increasing sharply 
once again, idler a less fkuUfiu 
period in the 1960s, and early 1970s. 

I As Newman said: •‘CgultciR were 
ever times of trial." Vatican I hap- 
pened to coincide with a difficult 
- period in English universities, 
f felt, but not unfelt. In Oxford; Bjif 
t the Cl lurch thinks in centuries, and 
. some of the fruits are now begriming 
3 t o ripen- ■ 

S 7ZT. is 0 />«»"■ Of 
College, Oxford. 
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by Roger Penrose 

“Hull lie is the Lord . . .": the science 
and Hie lire of Albert Einstein 
hy Abraham Puls 
Oxluril Uiiiversilv Press, 1 15. Mil 
ISBN 11 I'l 8539117 

I11 Minch [ was great fv priv- 

ileged to all end a meeting a I the 
Infinite for Advanced Study in Priri- 
feiini. lie Id In hoimur llie liumiiedth 
iinnivLTMirv ol Mi.* hinli >>| Albeit 
Einstein - tin* nun ivlio, hy cornunm 
consent . was ilu* leading iiilelkciii.il 
i ij»nr«* ol ihi* tv.vnlirtli cenunv. 

While oil 1 he whole I id iliis 

ineeliiiii to Ik a -.<uili*w|i;il depie.ssim* 
esp. iieit»v (and I shall explain [lii* 
Jensons for my 1 e. mi. in l.iier), mu- 

Icciiiie slmne mil as an iii*>piiaii«ui;il 
masteipieie. a let lure winch hv ilsell 
would have made die whole trip 
ciuminlly worthwhile im me. 'Hus 
was the leelnie Ity Ahialiain Pai.s, 
concerning Einstein and the quantum 
theory (essentially that published in 
/ferine* »/ Modern Ph iwi'ia, volume 
51. page Hot, I97‘»). 'll made the 
pn^les facing Einstein come alive 
lor me. and I leli I eon Id begin t<» 
understand why lie had set nit on his 
lonely mute, at first so much ahead 
of hi. 0 in tempt on tics m ||js appieeia- 
iion id the quantum sir net me uf 
filings and then very nuieli a wav to 
one side of them, so that eventually 
they seemed convincingly to have 
passed him hv. Piofessor Pais has 
now vastly expanded his miginai con- 
siderations. to produce a leallv su- 
perb biography of Jlmsfein and all 
las work. 

_ Here, surely, is the biography that 
Einstein hinisell would lime wanted. 
Kor whereas the persona! side is not 
at all neglected - and an ini civ sling 
picture of Einstein the man conies 
through - the real strength of this 
work lies in iis handling of the 
physical ideas. (In Einstein's words: 
"The essential of the being of a man 
of my type lies precisely in what he 
thinks and firm 1 lie thinks, not what 
lie does or suffers".) There are por- 
tions of the book on statistical phy- 
sics. special relativity, general relativ- 
ity and 4 11 an turn theory. In each 
case, the author sets the stage, lucid- 
ly describing the state of the relevant 
parts of physics at the time Einslein 
entered the scene, and sometimes 
explaining in some detail the work of 
Einstein's precursors. Then Ein- 
stein’s own fundamental contribu- 
tions .ire introduced and discussed in 
Mine depth, the essential novelty of 


Einsteins viewpoint and the pro- 
found influence that it had on subse- 
quent work being all very clearly set 
out and analysed. 


sea 


Before reading this book. I had 
not fully realized the extraordinary 
breadth of Einstein's contributions 
over the entire range uf the physics 
of the early parts of this century. 
There seems to he no major Ihenrc- 
ticnl urea that Einslein did not have 
some impact on. He was even also 
an experimentalist (all hough not u 
leading one). l : or example,' Ins work 
with dc Unas provided the first ex- 
perimental demonstration of .1 un u . 
Iional effect due to magnetization. 

r»u an o vend l understanding uf 
the physics of the period, one could 
not do much bettor than study this 
bnok. It is not a popular work in the 
sense that such works can sometimes 
distort and oversimplify m utteinpts 
to explain technical concepts to the 
kiy reader. It conies lo crips serious- 
ly with the physics involved, in each 
ma|Oi area that is treated. The 
appuipnatc mathematical equations 
are presented without apology, and 
to understand alt of these adequately 
Hie reader would need fanuliarits 
with basic (say s u i ca!i i ,\ i C \el'i 
mathern.uics and physics. E lelt that I 
had myself learnt a considerable 
amount of physics in several areas. 

1 1 aspect 1 vc lay. readers should not 
h 0V v?k Cr ; be deterred by the thought 
that (he lwjok might he too technical 
LHluailons can be skipped if desired 
with link kiss 01 continuity. The 
excitement of the new deichipmcnh 
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still conics through. Moreover, there 
is running tliuuigh (lie honk (and 
indicated by italics in the table of 
contents), a completely nun-technical 
hiogtapliv which should be accessible 
lo everyone. 

The picture of an unworldly, 
almost saintly old man with twinkling 
eyes, moustache, wild while hair and 
it t loppy sweater is a familiar one to 
everybody. This was the Einstein 
who spent die last twenty years of 
Jir. life at the institute in Princeton 
winking on a certain approach to a 
iiuilicd lick! theory - an appioach 
that the majority ,if physicists today 
Cnnl. I 1 egret In sav. myself in- 
eluded) would judge in be largely 
niiMuiieejvvtl. 

I loiv much does this picture have 

i” ion with the Einstein ol the 

ye, 11 I ‘ii i.s , with an apparently dapper 
appearance, woikiug ; u i|| L * Paieut 
1 *Hi(V in Hein and producing several 
epoch -111a kill g | taper s (his work on 
Hie plioio-eleclric el lecl in wiving the 
revolutionary Miggesiion id die exist- 
ence of photons, his thesis work on 
the determination ol molecular 
dimensions, his papers 011 Qiowniau 
motion and special relativiiv. inclui.1- 
mg /. - ur with the Einstein of 
I'H.s as he liunli/cd the general 
I lieu rv of relativity? A great deal, in 

m.V pi on. H is likely that the same 

mol ivat 1011s and proluinn} instincts, 
so successful in Einstein's early 
yeais. still dominated hi:: later years 
of apparently hurt less searchings. 

We learn that as a child of ahum 
live lie was enchanted hy die 
seemingly miraculous behaviour of a 
pocfcei eumpass and that at twelve, 
or so. he was entln ailed by Euclid. 
These* two factors; the pioloiind invs- 
icrv amt puzzling regularities in the 
behaviour of nature on the one 
hand, mid the cei Utility and logical 
beauty of mathematics on the other, 
bulb of which he appreciated so 
voting, were to provide the driving 
forces which lasted with him until his 
death in N55. 

The germs of other traits were also 
recognizable in the young Einstein, 
(ike that w-hich inspired his teacher ut 
the Munich gymnasium to tell him 
that he would nc much happier if the 
boy were nut in his class. When 
Einstein replied that he had done 
noilnng wrong, the teacher 
answered: "Yes, that is true. But you 
sit there in the back row and smile, 
and that violates the feeling of re- 
spect which a teacher needs from his 
class ". This ability lo find authority 
iuiiny lasted with him until the end'. 

He had a faculty for detaching 
nunsclr from his surroundings which 
was remarkable. It mav be that this 
was both a necessary factor for him, 
and a cause of strain in his two 
marriages. He did not at all lack 
personal feelings, hut these feelings 
would, perhaps ns often as not. be 


relativity in Novemhei 1 11 15. Hilbert, 
who was, at that time, the world's 
leading mathematician (Puincari 
having died in l‘H2(. had learnt the 
physical ideas behind general relativ- 
ity fnmi Einstein's Gi'ltingen lectures 
in Juiic/Jtiiy 1915, hut the correct 
form of the full field equations (with 
matter jueseni) had nut been found 
at that time. Einstein, a physicist 
rather than n mathematician, may 
have taken slightly longer than Hil- 
bert, from that point, in arrive at the 
lull field equations, owing to certain 
misconceptions concerning the role 
ol ci lord mates that lie still held at 
the time - although Hilbert's actual 
formulation was based 011 an un- 
acceptable (hut fashionable) physical 
them y of the day (Mic’s theory). 


more directed at humanity as a 
wlmle than at particular individuals 
that he did. however, have a con- 
siderable understanding of individual 
People is made clear in his many 
nighty sensitive obituary notices and 
nppreciaiions uf fellow scientists and 
friends. 

He was certainly admirable amone 
human beings. But I am relieved to 
hnd that the picture of him as a 
11 cur-sai ill is probably rather wide of 
Hie murk. He could certainly feel 
anger and no one will doubt, foi 
example, that the anger lie fell to- 
wards the Nazis was justified. But he 
could also be petulant, such as after 
learning that 11 paper he submitted to 
layswat Rector had actually hecn 
sent to a refeice(!) - whose lengthy 
report requested clarifications - Ein- 
Mem angrily withdrew his paper and 
never submitted .mother to that jour- 
nal Moreover. there are suggestions 
o1 JI1 oc-citsnmBl 1 understandable] 
annoyance in matters of priority con- 
cernnig hu own scientific work 
Usually he wns able to check himself 
- .md. on record, we have only the 
very gracious subsequent letters of 

fricrion!‘ atl 1,1 ,0 SU?g0St il "y earlier 

i liin^ * correspondence with David 
Hilbert was 11 case in point. Each 
had apparently independently hit 
upon the held equations of general 
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lii this instance the friction arising 
seems to have been short-lived. But 
in the ease of Poincare* and the ori- 
gins of special relativity, it took until 
towards the end of Einstein's life for 
him even to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of Poincare’s role. There can he 
little doubt dipt Einstein was influ- 
enced hy Poincare, perhaps indirectly 
through Lnrcnl/, hut more likely 
through Poincare's popular writings, 
in which .seminal ideas concerning 
relativity and the subjectivity of lime 
appear, these writings having been 
known earlier to Einstein from dis- 
cussion meetings in Bern. My own 
guess is dial Poincard, who had final- 
ly nnd independently come to the 
essential ideas of special relativity al 
about the same time ns Einstein, felt 
jealous of the almost "instant fame” 
that the younger num received and 
was somewhat less (ban generous 
hnnself on (his question. (He never 
mentioned Einstein's contributions at 
all in his own later papers 011 the 
subject.) 

Pflis goes suine way towards cor- 
recting posterity's inadequate justice 
to Puincar^, hut in my view he does 
not gu quite far enough. Pais lakes 
the position - which is neither an 
uncommon nor an unreasonable one 
- that die line between the pre- 
rel ali visiie and relativistic eras is flic 
line drawn between Poincnrd’s and 
stein s understandings of special re- 
lativity. His claim that Poincar* nev- 
er properly understood relativity' 
rests mainly on Poincare's "unneces- 
sary" requirement of a third "length 
contraction" postulate in addition to 
Einstein's two: relativity of motion 
and constancy of the speed of light. 

However, anyone who has had to 
teach relativity to mathematics 
undergraduates (as I have) will real- 
ize that Einstein's postulates are not 
strictly adequate as a basis for 
mathematical deductions. Some 
assumptions about the gcomeirv of 
space-time are needed as well. A 
good case can he made out that, in 
IW5, neither Einslein nor Poincarg 
properly understood special relativ- 
ity, nnd that this full understanding 
came only with Minkowski in 1908, 
with his four-dimensional geometric 
formulation. 

The accounts thru Pais gives of (lie 
development of each major area to 
winch Einstein contributed (staiistical 
physics, special and general relativ- 
ity, quantum physics) are both fasci- 
nating and instructive. It is interest- 
jng also lo follow the developments 
in Einstein s approach to physies as 
he grew older. The picture that com- 
es through is not at all that Einstein 
slowed down dramatically as he 
readied Ins forties, or that he lost his 
earlier extraordinary instincts for di- 
vining physical truth. What becomes 
dear, rather, is that he found himself 
driven more and more into areas 
where Ins own technical judgments 
were less and less sure. 

bear ! n mind that 
although he was an able mathemati- 
cian, Einstein's profound natural 
gifls lay m physics and not in 
mathematics. Tins comes through 
particularly in the section of the 
nook on general relativity, where 
EuKlein s struggics are described, 
starting with his appreciation in I9t)7 
nt the fundamental role of the 
equivalence principle, and ending 
with his final field equations of 1915. 
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Albert Einslein In Christ Church Muitliiw, Oxford, iwT 


In place of the surencss (hat Einslein 
exhibited in his earliur work, now 
there is vacillation: he is cuminuiillv 
saying that lie believes Hint he Ini's 
found the final form of the llieoiy 
only lo retract in a few mouths' time 
and to presen I a quite different 
scheme with equal confidence. 

This docs not belittle Einstein's 
supreme achievement. On the con- 
trary, the discovery of general re- 
lativity shines out as all the more 
remarkable, and it speaks even mure 
strongly for the sureness of Einstein’s 
original physical instincts when one 
realizes how uncomfortable Einstein 
actually was with the mathematics 
itself. (Nevertheless, Einstein was 
fortunate thal the necessary 
mathematics already existed, having 
been formulated in the previous cen- 
, ry by Riemann. Newton had had 
to Provide his necessary mathematics 
for himself.) 


In his work on unified field 
theories, Einstein's vacillation is 
apparent to an even greater degree. 
He was now in an area where guid- 
ance needed to come through 
mathematics rather than through 
physics, so the sureness of Einsteins 
touch was no longer to be found 1 
do not entirely agree with Pais, and 
others that the fnult lay in Einstein’s 

S^V Ur T g r ,° mathematical 
lamer than physical criteria for his 
answers. Einstein's physical instincts 
S f. u «essful experience told him 
that that wax where he had to look 
hut not how to do the looking. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that the two 
most successful (and earliest) 
attempts at unified field ihcories. 

ilfSrW S giUlge Lhcor V (which 

m , odl . fiC £ form, is now the baxis of 

h £° V eS ? f E h >’ sical mlcrac- 

Ei f d k' K L Uza s Tive-dimensional 

UrtrSI? ^ hK ' h f n,oys a resurgence of 
popularity at the present rimej were 
both originated by mathematicians. 

What was it about the Princeton 
lentenaiy meeting that I found de- 


pressing? 1 think tluH. m a large 
extent, ii whs the frequent expression 
ol :i viewpoint that various currently 
last 1 to nti hie hut miilliematicnlly un- 
|iIchsiiiii theories each reiueseiiled 
the logical iulmin:H ion of I-nislem's 
thought. I'rom the put me (lint Pais 
(and^ ollieis) had painted of |*in- 
stein s "111 mr I ness" his solitary 

search for degiiul simplicity - ft 
seemed clear to me that l-instein 
himself would not have agreed. In- 
deed, Phis suggests as mudi in lii.x 
book. 

Arc we, however, lo (msi the suo- 
posed views of a num whose instincts 
were fashioned hy the physics that 
prevailed at the turn of the century? 
Were not Einstein’s initial insights 


into the quantum structure of things 
overtaken by the impressively suc- 
ccs&ful theories uf younger men? 
Why sliould we go along with Ein- 
s ^ ein J' . ’hmeteenln-ceutiiry” view of 
an objective physical reality when 
modern quantum theory seems to be 
presenting us with a more subjective 
picture? Perhaps there is a parallel in 
iNewton s particle theory of light. For 
many years, following work (flat had 
subsequently sprung from Newton's 
oh'u observation of an interference 
phenomenon (Newton’s rings), if 
seemed ‘‘manifest’’ that his particle 
view had become untenable. Yet 
tunstein s revolutionary introduction 
of the photon in 1905' partially sub- 
stantiated Newton's original picture. 
My guess would be that Einstein's 
critical view of quantum mechanics, 
especially m relation to objective 
reality will, correspondingly, even- 
tually be shown to be partially correct. 

In any ease, his extraordinary re- 
cord suggests that his views are al- 
ways worthy of the greatest respecr. 
If you want to find out what his 
views actually were, read this ex- 
tremely well-documented ami well- 
judged hook. 

linger Pen ruse is R„u.\t /hill Pmfcs- 
sur of Mathematics til the Lhiiversitv 
of Oxfor.l 
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[ Across the Abyss: dial v rnli iis lor 
| the year O.W.’.jn 
by Paul Kouhic/rk 
translated by < i«irp.«* Mini 
Cambridge Hiiiwimiy i’rs-ss. 

ISHN (15: 1 - I- 5 — •’ 

Uom inn* .1 Ticimaii-lewish Isimilv in 
Pragur in IX'ttf. I ’mil Anton Poiiluc- 
zek silent the inteiwai yeais as a 
freelance wnier and puhlishei in 
Berlin (where* lie Inst went to study 
! pliilosophv). Vienna aiul Pails, enm- 
me lu this cmuiliy as a letugoe in 
j )Q39. iToin the end ol the wai until 
S his retirement in l‘K’5 he laiighl Ger- 
nian literal ure and philosophy at 
Cambridge; he died in Bavaria m 
1972 

Hi's college leaching (eventually as 
a fellow of Clare College), his enor- 
mously popular lectures "ii the uv 
| lorv of philosophy I for the Board of 
j Extra-Mural Studies) as well ax the 
■ bonks he wiote made hinnuie of UR' 
most influential teachers in the sub- 
ject - almost in spile of hiinself, for 
lie was :m intensely private per* .011: it 
is the evenings ol conversation with 
him and his wife that will remain 
memorable to many genet at ions of 
students who were* their guests. His 
friends and pupils throughout many 
lands anti in many walks of life will 
be delighted to hear his voice again 
in this moving book, and those who 
did not know him will find u record 
uf spiritual strength that neither 
ignores nor succumbs 10 the terrors 
of an adverse time. Affectionately 
introduced by Erich Heller, attrac- 
tively and accurately translated by 
George Bird, the text of ztrnisff Hie 
Abvss is Paul Ruuhiczck’s diary of 
the war from l September 1 93*7 to l 
September 1940; the cuts made by 
the editor of the Gciinun version 
[Uhcr den Abgrund, 1978) have here 

been restored. r 

The hook is what the num was: ol 
one mind. The point ut view is unre- 
mittingly personal, yet this is m no 
sense an intimate diary. Roubte/ck 
did not share his euntemjioranes en- 
thusiasm fin psychological inquiry, 
nor did lie believe that the uncover- 
ing of motives explains nil. Rich m 
idens :uui insights, the book is tree 
from labyrinthine introspection, the 
events of daily life - together with 
other refugees he spent some months 
on Hgi ieultmal work in ( am- 
bridgestiiu* - merely piovide occa- 
>' sions for reflect ion. and so di) ms 
observations on literary topics. Ins 
• evocations of Cambridge archi- 

tecture, or again the. strangely poig- 
nant day-dieam of a meeting with 
\ Shakespeare in the autumnal court or 

'* Queens’. And reflection - the quiet 

w yet unabnting activity of a mind cie- 

•f termincti to remain in close contact 


me" ol which Kant speaks in his 
1 i/rii/u.* uf hthiiml Henson. In this 
di.uv Uoiibic/ek show*; Imw this idea 
ol .1 dynamic dichotomy came to him 
ill l lie o wise ol rellci'liili’. oil lux own 
cxp<*i ii'iicex ax a lioni-liiic xoUliet in 
tile lira Wot Id W.tl, amt Ik* also 
•dtnux (lu* lelevaiuv ol llu* idea 10 
die I'Ve ulx “I the first year of the 
Second Win Id Wai recorded here. 

I'm (hive tfirihlc davs and niglits 
die pt-vcai-nld Austrian office 1 cadet 
was in’ command ul a dimiiiisliing 
platoon ol inlanliyinen caught in die 
ciiisshu* between the Austrian and 
Italian lines on [lie lsnn/.o River in 
the Alto Adige. From his desperate 
need to reflect on this experience 
and io give himself a true account of 
it two possible explanations emerged. 
On the one hand H became clear to 
him dial a lull scientific - causal - 
description tif the event, accounting 
fui each shell fired in the barrage 
and each conscious and unconscious 
movement of his. could be made to 
yield an explanation of his survival; 
but so, on the other hand, could a 
belief in God or fate, lie saw that 
both explanations were flawed. The 
scientific one, u mere abstract 
hypothesis ol complete knowledge 111 
the fului e-pcrfect mode, patently 
failed to convey the all-biit-aniiihilut- 
inu leeling of the experience itself, 
while die "religious" explanation 
failed to justify the survival of this 
oik* mail in the luce of the deaths of 
so many around him. It then came to 


him lliiil "there is nothing fur it but 
to Il*i the two thoughts stand side by 
side", and instead of attempting 
-levcrishlv and vainly to reconcile 
them”, ui apply different criteria ol 
knowledge and' experience to each: 

] now saw that 1 must not read 
fate into the external - this exlei- 
nal was relatively comprehensible 
with the aid of causality, mid 
causality alone, hut this knowledge 
was, after all, relative - within us, 
uii the other hand, lives and 
speaks the Absolute Hull no abso- 
lute external knowledge cun impart 
but which nevertheless imposes on 
our lives compelling moral laws. 
As long as we struggle for absolute 
unified knuwledgc wc shall always 
gel into hopeless confusion and be- 
come helpless and at a loss - wc 
must let the opposition stand . rec- 
ognize the reality and follow the 
moral laws nevertheless, then we 
achieve harmony with that com- 
pelling feeling which opposites en- 


gender in ui, thereby obtaining a 
certainly that extends beyond all 
knowledge. Wc have an externally 
needful fate that is internally coin- 
cidental - we must recognize exter- 
nal necessity, but live in the essen- 
tia). then we shall make fate our 
late, and live off that essence 
which makes external compulsion 
our servant. 

Metaphysical thinking on the 
Continent during Umibiezek s 
formative years was centred on 
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with the work!, to see things through 
'■ id to see them coherently - is the 
dominant passion of his life. 
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' The main structure of the nooK 
consists of ilay-by-day and later 
week-by-week meditations on the 
outbreak and progress of the war .ie 
il appears lo a continental intellec- 
tual who had followed the disastrous 
course of European politics through- 
out the thirties with deep forebod- 
ings. Now, in the face of what he has 
come to accept as a just war, he sets 
out to revise his pacifist commit- 
ment; to inquire into the meaning of 
Christ’s life and message to a world 
at war, nnd into the role of the 
Church in making thal message ac- 
cessible. This in turn lends him to 
evaluate the part played by religion 
in moral ana ethical _ thinking, the 
relation of such thinking to the ex- 
perimental and quantifying proce- 
dures of the sciences, and hence to 
the central preoccupation of his own 

Ph A 0 fofl h 'ncc.»unt of that philosophy 
is to be found in Roiibiczck's book. 
Thinking in Opposites ( 1952). *•* 
leading idea, expounded here m a 
non-systemutic form, derives from 
the attempt to hold together two 
aspects of experience which . he calls 
“inner” and “outer reality”: Ihvse 
(he points nut) roughly coiTespond 
to that duality of "the slurry sky 

Slhiwa ma -m. I rh., mnr-.il law With 111 


The Varied Sociology nf Paul F. 
ruzarsfeld 

writings eullccled and edited by 
Patricia L. Kendall 
Columbia University Press, *45. 5U 
and 123.1)0 

ISBN 0 231 0 5122 0 and 05)23 9 

The distinguished American so^olou- 
isl Paul Luznrsfeld died ill l l, 76. His 
widow Patricia Kendall has now 
edited a collection ol nine of his 
papers, adding n hriel foreword by 
herself and tin introduction hy hum... 

S. Cole num. . . , 

All the papcis were previously 
published, and in any ease only rep- 
resent n fragment of his work, so 
that at first sight the collection seems 
silt, Annus. That this is nut the case 
reflects the care with which the stkt- 
titm has been made and the quality 
!if La/iirsfeld's cnnirihiilmn to social 
research methodology. The 'jjincty of 
his work referred to m the title . 
evident. Here was no mere number- 
etunchcr. Both those who admai 
•md those who were hostile to 
Lii/'irsfeld’s appioach to sociology 
^nd social research will find surprises 

among these cssnys. several of wh^ch 
originally appeared m out-of-the way 

Pl Srsfeld was one of the many 
distinguished scholars whom the 
Nazis^druve westwards out ot centra 

ro', 5 ^i“^:=;"s.'VntSo log, 

g « h s '£ ^ r-, 

Columbia 'aod .he 
the Bureau of Applied Social ! 

ZftPSA TCUrsfeVs 
Cna - 

Rnmo Kreiskv was an associate 
L n ieK Was it a personal mela- 
icunuuiversitics, or a response to Ilic 
to’-Sf" analysis pf.aun^, d»u and 

class 


able (such as parents’ political alle- 
giance), to try to disc 11 1 angle the 
possible causal relationships in- 
volved. A short chaplet (with Her- 
bert Mcnzel) on the relation between 
individual :ind collective properties 
shows how survey research need not 
only sample alumfatkally scattered 
individuals, hut can study the prop- 
erties and effects of collectivities. 
None of these articles is technically 
written: all are accessible to the non- 
statistician. 

Critics of Lazarsfeld's quantitative 
orientation will he surprised to dis- 
cover his attentiveness to concepts 
and theories in social research. His 
1959 contribution to Sociology rprfciy 
discusses the ways in which empirica 
indicators of concepts ure developed 
and how conceptualization and 
measurement are interdependent, 
acting one on the other. A long 
paper (with Allen Barton 1 specifical- 
ly discusses the functions or qualita- 
tive analysis, displaying a sensitivity 
to the value of non-quant) UK) ve data 
which will surprise those who like to 
pigeonhole methodologists as hard 

° r A S strong historical orient a lion is 
evident in this collection, providing n 
useful corrective to Hie over-enthu- 
siasm for the power of numbers lo 
X some survey researchers are 
prone. Lazarsfeld's pointed remarks 
un the obligations of the 195U polls- 
ter to the historian of 1984 should be 
required reading for all responsible 
for archiving social research data. 
Most impressive, however, is an ex- 
tended 70-page essay 011 the history 
of nineteenth-century quantification 
in social science, principally con- 
cerned with the work nf the Belgian 
Quetelct and the Frenchman l.e 
PHv It is salutary lo be reminded 
that Booth and Rownlree were not 
the first in the field. Though this 
interest of his partly had a legitimi- 
zation function, Lazarsfeld showed 
hiinself to be an acute historian uf 
this aspect of the social sciences 
The Varied Sociology of Paul r. 
Lazarsfeld does not permit a round- 
ed appreciation, which would in any 
case he premature. Was Lazarsfeld 
primarily interested in methodology 
L such, or in substantive questions 
10 which new methods provided an 
answer? What of Lazarsfeld the man, 
for which one must turn to d ie P 1 ’^' 
humous 1979 Fexfxrii^eWby 

Robert Merlon am others? What 
was the extent of Ins considerable 
influence, and what of the paradoxes 
of his career - for example, that the 
Columbia Bureau barely survived 
him ill its onginal form? wnat me 
hnok does convey is the range and 
richness of Lazarsfeld's contribution 
fo the task of building an emp.r.cal 
social srience. 

Martin Bult ncr 

Dr Buhner is lecturer in sociaj riJmi- 
mt ration at the London School of 
Economics. 


1 wo often closely connected no- 
tions. The first, called "reality", 
was given various meanings, sonic 
of them contradictory, and had to 
do servire in various metaphysical, 
quasi -religious and political con- 
texts. Rouhiczek’s iwo kinds of 
“real ity” derive from this contem- 
porary source on the borderline 
net ween philosophy ami ideology, 
to examine their cogency the read- 
er must go to Rmibiczek’s later 
books. 

Bui continental thought was also 
heavily preoccupied with the ex- 
altation of suffering, self-sacrifice 
and strenuous ness as "absolutes" 
by means nf which to validate and 
redeem the existence of modern 
man: Rouhiczek's resolute rejec- 
tion of these false absolutes is 
perhaps the greatest single 
achievement of the present book. 

Certainly, lie is intent un finding 
an appropriate place for the war- 
like experience and on contrasting 
it with experience (hat hits n*» 
more than the hits and pieces of 
humdrum daily life to fall back on: 
hut he is cveu more concerned lo 
show up the corrupting nature of 
heroism when seen as an end in 
itself and - again m quasi-religious 
contexts - as ;i redemptive value. 
Contrasting ii with the heroism 
(hat is 11 fiy-prod 11c 1 ot moral ac- 
tion, he comes to recognize the 
warlike situation in which his own 
philosophy was bom ns merely 




The Ciuiseiisiiiil Democracies? The 

government nnd politics id the 

Scandinavian stales 

by Nell Elder, Alistair tl. Tliuinns 

and David Artcr 

Martin Robertson, £22.0(1 

ISBN 0 85520 5113 

The Other European Community: 

integration and co-operation in 

Nordic Europe 

by Barry Turner and GuiiIUr 
N ordquist 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £12.95 and 

£ 7- 95 

ISBN 0 297 77920 and 78137 5 

Books about the Scandinavian coun- 
tries - whether individually or collec- 
tively - generally have a message for 
the world. From the lime of Marquis 
Child's 193*5 classic Sweden: the mid- 
dle ivfii'. these countries have been 
offered as exemplars of a coopera- 
tive alternative to socialism and capi- 
talism, the virtues of political com- 
promise. the fully developed welfare 
society, tiie actualization of post- 
industrial society and (less sympathe- 
tically) the triumph of totalitarianism 
without terror. Recently, there have 


been lewer such books; perhaps be- 
cause the messages from Scandinavia 
are becoming few and more amni- 

gU Certainly the question mark in the 
title nf The Consensual Democracies? 
says much about the lack of a clear 
message. The main object of Neil 
Elder and his colleagues is to provide 
an account of the development and 
present functioning of government 
and politics in the five states of the 
Nordic region - Denmark Finland. 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden - amt 
to assess the extent to which they 
constitute a distinct genua of consen- 
sual democratic systems. Such an en- 
deavour demands a more neutral and 
factual approach than is common in 
books on Scandinavia and finer dis- 
tinctions among the countries f ban is 
readily compatible with polemical 
conclusions. Wlmi we gel, in con- 
sequence, is a scholarly book, but 
one which docs nut in the end leave 
ui with any firm impression of 
whether Scandinavia is somehow 
different from the rest of die world. 

Barry Turner’s bonk is quite diffe- 
rent and. in many ways, more in the 
traditional mould. There is a real 
message: that, despite somewhat di- 
verse historical developments, poli- 
tical economic and cultural 
have conspired to create a real Nor- 
dic identity and even a common con- 
cept of Nordic citizenship. The mode 
of exploration here is journalistic 
rather tlian social scientific, and 
while that provides un immeasurably 
stronger sense of the historical con- 
text f n which events occurred, it 


contingent. Acknowledging the 
value of courage in adversity, lie 
exalts neither courage nor adversi- 
ty at the expense of life. And the 
conception of life he strives for is a. 
synthesis of a religious, Christ inn 
faith that does not denigrate the 
world, and a wot Idly reasonable- 
ness that does not impair the belief 
in Christ us the supreme, and sup- 
remely concrete, embodiment of 
morality. Again and again he turns 
to the work of Dostoevsky, lo 
rebut its then fashionable "entas- 
trophic" interpretations as gnostic 
misreadings, and to emphasize its 
wisdom as well as its positive spir- 
ituality. 

The reader will find here little 
nf that critical analysis of linguistic 
usage practised by the Cambridge 
philosophers in Roubiczok’s time. 
The philosophical flunking which is 
here recorded was conceived nol 
ns an abstract pursuit, but as a full 
mode of life: “the important 
tiling", Rouhiczek writes, "is that 
the feeling which Inis forced me to 
keep this diary should not be lost 
in laniasics which do not stand 
(inn against life, hut that il should 
receive a clem - content capable nf 
being lived" . (7m , i/ crtii deintni- 
stnnuhnn. 

,1. P. Stem 

J. P. Stern is professor of ( hr man 
tit University College London. 


sometimes bought at the cost ol 
generalizations which arc nut Billv 
sustained by the evidence provided 
The book has a dual focus: on Inc 
evolution of a “quiet social revolu- 
tion” brought about largely unucr 
social democratic auspices, and on 
the gradual emergence of economic 
and cultural cuopcraticm and links. 
Both are seen as giving Nor den (a 
collective term for the five countries 
uf the region) n distinctiveness from 
the remainder or Europe expressed, 
perhaps, most particularly, in terms 
of a continuing impetus lo innovative 
reform. . , 

Both books, despite their very 
different approaches, share one very 
important virlue: that they go into 
considerable detail concerning .(be 
very changed economic conditions 
and political alignments of Scandina- 
via in the last decode or so. The old 
verities have changed: social demo- 
cracy has been challenged as the 
natural party of government in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
new parties have emerged 
(some of them suspiciously extrem- 
ist in character), the expansion 
of the welfare stale Js no lunger 
everybody's first priorify and there is 
clear evidence of some of the econo- 
mic ailments to which Britain is so 
prone. There is no consensus be- 
tween the two books as to the di- 
agnosis of these events or to future 
prospects, hut both do offer the 
reader a real understanding of the 
extent of recent changes in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

It is also, unfortunately, the case 
that both books suffer from a com- 
mon difficulty. This difficulty is simp- 
ly thal the Nordic countries, despite 
very real similarities, do diverge in a 
whole variety of ways. Tn particular, 
the three central Scandinavian slates 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
have far more in common - in terms 
of historical development, language, 
culture, political alignments, and su 
un - than they have with Finland and 
Iceland. To compare all five within a 
brief compass almost inevitably lends 
to n degree of facile generalization or 
some fudging of the evidence, thus, 
it is difficult to go along with Elders 
conclusion of the hnsic similarity 01 
purl v alignments in the five countries 
(the larce radical left parties in Fin- 
land and Iceland create a distinct 
different pattern from the rest ot 
Scandinavia) or with Turner s im- 
plication that the “quiet social re- 
volution" had occurred to a similar 
degree rlirouglnmt Nordcn. . 

Nevertheless, both hooks are 10 lie 
welcomed for making available to 
the student and more general reader 
- at a price - valuable and up-i«-*ate 
information about five of the worlds 
least known democracies. 


Francis G. Castles 

Francis O. Castles is dean and direc- 
tor of studies in social sciences ut rfu 
Open University. 
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A woman’s 


Nisa: the life und words of n iKiing | },, ”rays iisung \y 

l \ ut P !,w '» of ,liei 

, . also clearly <m cj 

^Marjorie Shoal ak These are issues ft 

Allen Lane , 1 1 - . >5 and yet in the cn» 

ISBN 0 7139 I486 6 its own justifies! it 

The life-history of a woman from the f 

Kalahari desert, whose people h "™ a '-ondition, 
(furmcrly known as the Bushmen) " s . v ,,J 1I I/\ h L rils,v . 
subsist largely on gathering and hunt- [] unds w of xbc w 

iiig, seems at first sight an abstruse _ 

subject, und yet this nook has e nor- . „ 

- ——Min, l. ; e «i„» „.u. Olivia Harris 


or indeed the last two hundred - 
years? Would Nisa herself have said 
more nil this subject if invited to dn 
so? .Shosluk summarizes the history 
for the reader. Imt since Nisn’s story 
is rather limeless, wo are left with a 
Laurens van dcr Post-style afterglow. 

At various levels it is not dear 
how we should read the hook. Mar- 
jorie Shosluk herself has doubts over 
some purls of Nisn’s narrative and 
how to understand them. While it 
portruys !Kung women as anything 
but pawns of their menfolk. Nisa is 
also clearly an exceptional woman. 
Tli esc are issues fur every biography, 
and yet in the end the life becomes 
its own justification. If at times we 
think easily of the universality of the 
human condition, she comes 'back m 
us with an abrasive huinnur that re- 
minds us of the worlds that separate 
us. 


ruuiis poptdaf appeal. It is the out- 
come of a feminist project both to 
give women a voice, .mil n» reinsure 
personal experience into the object i- 
vfrillg language of sociology. Studies 
like this help, additionally, to sited 
light on the lives of early nomadic 
peoples who have left nothing hut 
archaeological traces, and also to 
undermine the over-popular invtli of 
“Man the Hunter” as the only hu- 
man ancestor worthy of mention. 

Bui it is other qualities which will 
delight many readers. Nisa, the 
!Kung woman who tells Iter story, 
speaks across many cultural frontiers, 
through all the turns hit ions and 
transcriptions and conte xtuali/ at ions 
that arc sensitively provided by her 
“niece” the anthropologist Marjorie 
Shosluk, and she speaks with great 
style and a voice that is truly her 
own. In the wools of Richard Lee, 
who hns written the most compre- 
hensive ethnography of the IKung, 
their vocabulary is one of “rough 
humour, hnekhnudeef compliments, 
pul-ih whs. and damning with faint 
jirnise”. This abrasive edge, so im- 
portant an element of !Kung egalitar- 
ianism, is admirably transmitted ha- 
shes! ak. Out t bough this helps to 
distnnee us from her, it is impossible 
not to be struck by how immediate 
and comprehensible Nisu’s narrative 
is. Many of the dilemmas and the 
emotions chat she describes so 
creatively are ones that an urban 
European can easily identify with. 

In part this is due to Nisa's own 
gifts as a storyteller, and to the liter- 
ary skills of the anthropologist, who 
manages to combine a sense of the 
dramatic with conveying a great deal 
of information about the !Kung in a 
clear and accessible form, and in 
addition has been able to incorporate 
something of her own experience of 
research in Botswana, and her quite 
ambivalent relationship with Nisa 
herself, in a way that is not confes- 
sional but an integral part of the 
book. 

In part nlso it is due to the sub- 
ject-matter. Shostak, influenced by 
the early preoccupations of the 
womens’ movement, wished to study 
and to communicate the life-experi- 
ence of women whose world is in its 
material conditions so radically 
opposed to our own. Nisa talks ab- 
out the experience of childhood and 
adolescence, first menstruation, 
childbirth, menopause, dreams, sex- 
uality, thoughts about death. This 
makes utterly absorbing reading, and 
it seems churlish to dwell on the 
absences, but it is surprising given 
the intimacy of Nisa’s story how little 
talk there Is of her children. With 
the detailed attention given to the 
“work" of making love, und to food, 
this seems like a distortion. If it is 
not, we should be told why there is 
so little to sHy about one’s children 
(though one suspects that it is in 
order to avoid the common trap of 
mentioning women only in their roles 
as child-bearers and rearers). 

There is another mure complex 
absence, which arises from the aims 
of the anthropologist herself. It ls 
unite rsiamluhle that she should wish 
l, r iir lv> Mention to the dimensions 
of life - and of womens’ lives in 

B irticuliir - dial are rarely discussed 
owever, while this is done partly to 
bring , Women into a picture: largely 
dominated by the doings of mien, it is 
hard to think of a life -hi story or 


Olivia Harris is lecturer in social 
unthrtymhigy, ,n Goldsmiths' College, 
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Disadvantage and Kducntion 
by Jo Mortlmore and Tessa 
Blnckslone 

Hcirieinann Educational, £12. SU and 
£5.95 

ISDN 0 435 K260N 5 and 82609 3 
Educational Pulley and Educational 
Inequality 

by Paul Lodge and Tessa Macksfone 
Martin Robertson, £lft. (in 
ISBN 0 85521) IM2 I 

Since the war various British govern- 
ments have paid lip-servicc to ideals 
of greater educational equality, yet 
education now exhibits some of ihe 
most dramatic inequalities in expend- 


Since the war, for the Conserva- 
tives and the Treasury, tolerance of 
modest educational reform has been 
the piiec of avoiding more radical 
slate intervention in the redistribu- 
tion of income and wealth, in econ- 
omic planning, nr in "throwing 
money down flie sink with Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge". In the wartime 
Green book. Ministry of Education 
officials sketched out their model for 
a segregated system nf education, 
which MPs were not even supposed 
to comment upon. Subsequently 
short-stay ministers have been totally 
dominated by long-lasting civil ser- 
vants like Sir William Pile: mistrust- 
ing educational research and plan- 
ning. he and his officials have prefer- 
red “going where the aritnmctic 
leads . . . we have no systematic 
way, hut the “fee!" [for education] is 
a very important bit of our trade." 
His feel for state education led him 
to send his own children to public 
schools. The DES - hy secrecy, 
selective consultation with only a li- 
mited range of opinion, an emphasis 
on the mnnagerin] questions of put- 
ting “roofs ovei heads” in new sub- 
urban developments and meeting 
middle -class demands for the expan- 
sion ut secondary and higher educa- 
tional opportunities - hus manufac- 
tured a consensus and maintained 
(he fiction that educational adminis- 
tration is non-political, not a fit nrea 
for MPs’ interference. 

As the authors put it, ‘it is nut a 
scandal that civil servants make such 
choices . . . What is a scandal is that 
we tolerate the claim that they do 
not make policy, thus obviating the 
need to create contexts in which this 
activity can he rendered account- 
able." But who is “we" in this sent- 
ence? Curiously the authors do not 
engage in (lie ritual berating of the 
Labour Party, although there is am- 
ple evidence' of political pussy-foot- 
mg hy Wilson and others at vital 
stages of policies such as comprehen- 
sive reorganization. 

Dennis Marsden 


most dramatic inequalities m expend- ~ — — 

it ure of anv of the social services. Dennis Marsden is reader in sociol- 
1 he expanded university sector has °SX 111 die University of Essex. 
been colonized by the middle class, 
while hrt per cent of school leavers, 

mainly working class, get no full Or a • . -m 

part-time education. In different K£h£|TlY10r I HP 
ways these two books approach the lllv 
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Disadvantage and Education, a D Y J LG1U 
spin-off from the DHSS/SSRC Trans- 
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we know of the extent Hnd causes of Ra, P h Miliband 
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possibilities of success through in- ISBN 0 19 827445 9 

(erven lion programmes. Unfortu- 

S , the mass of research remains Ralph Miliband’s book is an essay on 

^? d rt f d 5/?rL n ed .’ ■■ nUmber 0f the na,ure of British democracy, 

nts of different jigsaws. written from a Marxist perspective! 

W d i cJiaa 8 cs fashion in Such a perspective has frequently 
2'° n ;i *22 J' tt,e **" employed in many othe? social 


izes working-class pressures is. with 
respect, very familiar. The many 
admirers of Miliband’s earlier books 
on Parliamentary Socialism ami The 
State in Capitalist Society (1973) may 
even find it rather stale. Many of the 
points in Capitalist Democracy have 
a tired, deja vn quality about them. 
Recent studies hy Samuel Beer and 
Keith Middlemus, both written from 
a diflerent political peispcctivc from 
Miliband amt presenting a synoptic 
view of British politics, argue that 
the process of containment has 
broken down. Given the authors 
earlier claims that the system is 
undergoing a crisis (that, indeed, he 
regards crisis ns almost syiioiiomon.s 
with British capitalism), it is surpris- 
ing to see the themes of .stability and 
social peace so dominant. It forms a 
contrast to the bold and optimistic 
claims about the prospects for 
change expressed in the conclusion 
of The State in Capitalist Society. 

Capitalist Democracy is written in 
clear prose (cnmmcnduhly free of the 
jargon ol social science nr some 
schools of Marxism), and is fair to 
different points of view. But Mili- 
band never makes clear what the 
popular pressures from below are. 
One presumes that they are (or 
should be) aiming at a redistribution 
of wealth und power, and involve 
challenges to authority. But the 
analysis takes the form of slating a 
point and then illustrating it with 
reference to an event, anecdote, or 

g race dure. Hence the old “bogeys” - 
BC “bias", honours system, role of 
the monarchy in 1931. concentration 
of press proprietorship in a few 
hands, “sellouts” by Labour govern- 
ments, and so on - are invoked. One 
lias to agree with the author’s admis- 
sion that his approach “needs further 
theoretical development, and also 
more empirical work". For the pres- 
ent it hns to be added to but does 
not go beyond what I call the Benn- 
Crossman view of British politics. 

This is a pity. In diveisc hut rel- 
evant areas, "the works of Colin 
Crouch, John Deurlove, Patrick 
Dunleavy, John Goldthorpe, Boh 
Jessop and Middlemus, among 
others, ure sensitive to the more 


Capitalist Democracy In Britain 
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Cnnfcssiiiii: studies in devitmee and 
religion 

by Mike He|roorth mid llr.van S. 
Turner 

Roil I ledge A; KclMH I’.iiil. 

ISBN ii 7KHI ‘M'/s 2 

"Confession”, when the word simul- 
taneously alludes to die confessions 
of muiilei ami in insliiiitinnuli/cd 
confession in the Roman Cliuich 
may not appear at first sight to con- 
stitute a miliary social phenomenon. 
That these types ol coidcssion i elate, 
in a fundamentally similar way. lu 
social o ream zu t ion is the central 
thrust ol this seminal and instinctive 
(if at times somewhat repetitive) 
study. 

Reversing an expectable order of 
priorities, the authors insist that their 
question is not. "Why do people 
confess?” hut rather. "How is it lliai 
(hey call remain silent V". since the 
social functions which confession ful- 
fils are of real significance both for 
the confession and for the wider soci- 
ety to the representatives of which 
his confession is made. 

Quickly transcending the obvious 
function of confession as an agency 
of social control, the authors empha- 
size (hut confession is always re- 
garded as a voluntary admission to 
the appropriate agents of society. A 
confession is not only ail admission 
of guilt, it is a recognition of the 
concept of guilt and of the right of 
the authorities in define misde- 
meanour and remorse. Authority is 
legitimized and so, by implicitliun, 
arc the values of society. The reward 
for confessing - the element of for- 
giveness which it induces - reinforces 
the rightness of the prevailing order. 
Confession, as the authors empha- 
size, is part of Ihe ritual of inclusion. 

Whereas deviancy theory concen- 
trates heavily on the effects of nega- 
tive labelling in excluding those de- 
signated as deviant for sick or in- 
sane) from society, the act of confes- 
sion is the first step to rehabilitation. 


others, ure sensitive to the more -ri, , . . 
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only, and the international context of 
British politics are not drawn on. 

Miliband is on belter around in 
discussing the sources of political 
legitimacy (including his references 
to manipulation, the failures and 
shortcomings of Labour and the uni- 
ons, the absence oF a perceived 
alternative, and Labour's failure to 


present itself as Hit anti-hegemonic 
force). We may continue in this vein, 
speculating about the great iion- 


!™ ns , ™ to conceptualize and cap- triit” and, until recently, bland text- 
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auiobiogiaphy of a man that gives 
comparable information, or such air 
emphasis bn the personal. Would a 
I Rung ntah hove made the same 
emphases in his life-story, or would 
he have given more weight to the 
dramatic history of (he lost twenty - 


event, the failure uf the British 
working class to act as ii revolution- 
ary force, or at least he more radical. 
But, can one manipulate all of the 
people, all of the time? Surely some 
part of the explanation, or of the 
legitimacy of the political order (and 
the social and economic groups 
associated with it) lies in its perform- 
ance over many decades. Compared 
to what has been on offer in most 
other states in the twentieth century, 
do we need to make so much of 
manipulation by the elite, or false 
consciousness? 

The final chapter provides a brief 
discussion of possible political de- 
velopments. A continuation of pres- 
ent trends is possible. But can capi- 
talist democracy, and the order it 
protects, survive the gathering rela- 
tive economic decline? Repression by 
an authoritarian conservative regime 
is another possible development. A 
third scenario is that a radical left- 
wing. Labour party takes power. The 
last paragraph of the book makes 


confessed man can expect, perhaps 
after specified punishment or pen- 
ance, to take nis place in society 
once again. Society controls not only 
by expelling, but also hy forgiving, 
and in particular by forgiving those 
who voluntarily confess - confess, 
that is, not only to their own failings, 
but implicitly also to the lightness of 
social norms and mores. 

Confession is related to social 
structure., uml Ihe authors make brief 
bill deft comparative excursions into 
the altitudes towards evil in the var- 
ious world religions. At greater 
length, they truce the institution in 
the Roman Church, noting differ- 
ences be I ween, for example, Jansen- 
ists nml Jesuits in their nitiiiides to 
sin and confession. Clearly, confes- 
sion was not simply nn ideologically 
imposed institution: its character 
changed us society changed - not 
least hy the impetus given to interior 
conscience for personal responsibility 
(hut occurred with the emergence of 
a market economy, und one would 
have welcomed a more extended 
annlysjs of its changing social func- 
tions in the context of the shifting 
balance of dependence on intense 
childhood socialization in the earlv 
industrial era. 

The authors' concern is to cast 
doubt on arguments that confession 
responds to a universal need. 
Reasonably enough, they conclude 
that the institution of confession and 
the- culture of guilt may produce the 
need to confess, rather than the need 


clear the nuthor’s ambiguity about ,,cct / LU . L ‘ ,nref,b ' rawer man me i»<- 
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yet the Labour Party, he argues ch,,rch 1S a culturally unique phe- 
locks the commitment to be the veh- P onienon - The confessant’s catharsis 
ide for such a transformation ,s not H 1 univer ?°l psychic response: it 
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The writing of Jacques Barzun repre- 
sents a peculiar form of intellectual c 
personality ami procedure which 
needs careful definition, particularly 
because of its deceptive mildness and js / 

unbuttoned case. 

Barzun calls himself a ‘cultural 
historian”, and he belongs to a tradi- b | ' 
lion of letters which bas lost its 
academic authority uver the last thir- 
ly-odd years to the more rigorous j 
and logically based disciplines of . . 
sociology, linguistics, and psycho- Lj 
analysis. Barzun talks uninht- 
bitcdly of society, of art. of cultural 
movements, ana the need for the ^ 
historian-critic to have perception, g 
empathy, imagination, and common (ba 
sense - without also feeling that 
these arc problematic terms which - 
beg a whole series of anterior ques- ^ 
tions. But then his aim is to com- t0( 
municate not with the fellow-scholar, - m 
but with a broad “educated" public Jaf 
whose interests are (in the purest ne 
sense of the word) amateur rather 
than professional. His writing medi- m( 
ates the technical and difficult, ponu- j 
larizing without vulgarizing, carefully ^ 
weaving a liberal path between all s j c 
ideologies, and rejecting all attempts — 
to make scientific the discourse or ^ 

the humanities. 

The range of Barzun’s prcoccupa- 
tions is wide - lie has written books « 
on race, English grammar, the detec- 
live novel, die American educational ** 
system, political philosophy, and his- 
tonography. In his long career at 
New York’s Columbia University lie W 
taught (in tuiuleui with his close ^ 
friend Lionel Trilling) a great 
books” course which aimed to intro- 
duct- deprived American unuergradu- 1 
ates to the major texts of classical J 
and European culture - and il is the — 
patient and lucid pedagogic tone r 
rrom that course which shines b 
through his style anil content. ‘Inc C 
critic's ultimate hope", he writes, n | 
that he may facilitate die beholder s _ 
pleasure by iiidienting its kind and oy 1 
associating It with tenable inenmngs, s 
emotions, anil experiences”. f 

In this collection of essays, most of 1 
the space is given over to music, nna i 
predominantly to Berlioz, the figure i 
around whom Barzun constructed his l 
most substantial work, Berlioz and , 
the Romantic Century, a panoramic i 
picture of mill nineteenth-century 
France with the composer as its pres- 
iding genius. (The book played a 
considerable part ill the rehabilita- 
tion of Berlioz as somewhat more 
than an inspired eccentric.) The 
pieces on him here are enjoyable 
footnotes (a visit to the recording of 
Benvenuto Cellini, a look at the 
monodrama Litio, and so on), but 
not much more. Barzun's assessment 
of Berlioz has not altered in the light 
of the current revival in his status. 

Much more central is Barzun’s in- 
terest in the problem of “meaning 
in music and the nature of its ex- 

S ressiveness. But here the profound 
bws in Barzun's approach begin to 
emerge. The subject is a large one. 
which most members of the educated 
! public will at some time have pon- 
dered, but Barzun doesn't do any 
more than glide smoothly over the 
surface of the question. There are 
plenty of comforting moments - 
music is u medium through which 
certain unnainable experiences of life 
are exquisitely conveyed through 
equivalent sensations for the ear 
• • ■" is typical of them - but no- 
where does Barzun actually grapple 
with anything to the point of stretch- 
ing “the educated public” beyond its 
ordinary level uf response. He neatly 
i a nd logically articulates our own 

I commonplace thoughts - all very 

• . well, but only up (o a very limited 
f Point. The same applies to the other 

f .theme of this collection, the defence 


of “cultural history": who could poss- 
ibly attack such a humble and 
accountin' lating statement of the 
position as this'. 1 

The cultural historian, in other 
wools, must steer a middle course 
between total description . . . and 
ci i cu inscribed inurutivc . . . the 
cultural historian selects bis ma- 
terial not hy fixed rule but hy 
esprit ile finesse . . . The historian 
in general can only show, not 
prove: persuade, not convince . . 
the cultural historian lives imagina- 
tively in his own culture Hnd also 
in that which he has made bis own 
by study . . . 

"Middle course", “esprit de finesse", 
"only show, uni prove", “lives imagi- 
natively” - this vocabulary melts into 
a soft and slippciy jelly which goes 
down very nicely at an end-of-ierni/ 
fund-raising npncal/unminl memorial 
lecture. When Barzun claims that as 
u cultural critic and historian he is 
not in the business of "solving rid- 
dles" but of “grasping meanings”, he 
is in effect disclaiming the validity of 
everything he stales. What are these 
“grasped meanings’’? How can one 
be educated into this esprit de fin- 
esse, and who is to say (except Bar- 
zun himself) that Barzun has it? 

It might seem unfair to raise these 
philosophical matters over a book 
which has such a pleasant demeanour 
and is often soundly informative. 
Barzun is at his best when imparting 
facts or explaining other peoples 
arguments. Yet his own ideology (for 
that is what his esprit de finesse 
amounts to) is insidiously unaware of 
its own limitations und fallacies. It 
does not confront itself. Put less 
' toughly, one might say that ones 
1 image of Barzun is thoroughly seden- 
; tary. He is not a critic in the wilder- 
ness. a prophet crying out, like 
r Lawrence or Leavis. against the 
modern dispensation. Rather, friend- 
ly and courteous, he has mastered 
( the critic’s equivalent of a good bed- 
' side manner. 
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This black chalk drawing or the head ofa young man Is atlrljiutcd to GaetMO 
Gandoin c!780. An lllustrallon from Ihe catalogue of an exhibition of Bolognese 
drawings (University of Chicago Press, £24.501. 


an ambiguity between “Ihc^ unique 
and the representative voice”. 

Wilson does not claim , however, 
that contemporary feminists have 
overcome this dilemma, and her cau- 
tious approach is fully justified if 
Nicole Ward Jouve’s contribution is 
anything to go by. With many worth- 
while points to make about Lessing's 
prose and its dissatisfactions, Jouve 
spoils things by trying to interest us 
in the drama of her own thouglit- 
processes - indicated mainly by col- 
loquial interjections, anecdotal “mus- 
ings”, and other gimmicks designed 
to avoid anv suspicion that she is 
behaving as critics usually choose to 
do. Take away the song and dance 
about “the right to say I” and the 
misplaced assumption that all literary 
criticism for “crrrriticism” as she de- 
risively spells it) is doomed to eva- 
sive anonymity, and Jouve actually 
hns a strong case to make against 
Lessing's seemingly complete autho- 
rial consciousness m The Children of 
Violence. 

The conflict discerned by Jouve 
between Lessing's "totalizing inten- 
tion” and Her apparent preoccupa- 
tion with details and particularities is 
a recurrent topic throughout this col- 
lection. In a fascinating study of the 
different "selves*' produced by the 
narrative structure of stories included 
in A Man and Two Women, Mar- 
garet Atack reveals an "irreducible 
difference between the established 
discourse” of the book and “the im- 
mediate experience which both 
should and cannot be accommodated 
within it”*, and Jenny Taylor, in her 
o editorial introduction, notes a wide- 
e nina gap be tween Lessing's all-know- 
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Rupert Christiansen La 

Rupert Christiansen has worked on tio 
the new " Oxford Companion of a 1 
Music". jjjjj 

Novels of s 
good form s 

The Formal Principle In the Novel £ 
by Austin M. Wright ot 

Cornell University Press, E15.0U 

ISBN 0 8014 1462 8 th 

The idea that a good work of fiction ol 
should possess formal unity was o,«e J- 
generally accepted; more recently ir 
fiowcver. many critics have dismissed c 
it ns an obsolete noliun, nn impcdi- ' 
ment to a proper understandmg of ^ 
the nature of literature. In this. boon. 
Austin Wright begins by reasserting 
Us value and then examining it in ^ 

,h ™ “rTto nr f u«. four con- P 
non ways of i" rti «c, t 

anti of these, ns hc jes .t^lie 
Inst is the most useful. For by took 
ina at any work of fiction in terms ;o 
hiirardiv. Wright argues, one can 
t include all the elements lfa at contn- J 
t bute to its unity, arrange them in 
t nrder of importance, ana then place 

at the top of the hierarchy the um- 

- fying principle unique to that work. 

” ^Working with this concept of a 

: S-sf 

■ Ptahorate but his basic point is tairiy 
d simnle Every good novel, he insists, 

, has .te own fol 1 principle, which is 
iv a hypothetical composite formed y 

Z ihe Sri ^ 

j ZsP-g&iss* 

EjsracTsisfSE 
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can perceive the unity of the story. ~1 
sec why certain things are excluded j 
and certain others emphasized, and 
discover the reasons for its particular 

structure. , , ■ 

Having emphasized the centrality " 
of plot, Wright then analyses four _ 
novels in detail: The Portrait of a ^ 
Lady, The Sound and the Fury, In- g 
visible Man, and Pale Fire. His inten- 
tion here is to show how his idea of 
a formal principle can be applied to 
very different kinds of novels and. in * 
particular, to experimental fidion. 
bn the whole. Wright deals with his C 
chosen texts rather well. His analyses 
of their structures are exemplary, ex- < 
act without being too reductive: and , 
he comes to terms quite convincingly , 
with such basic critical questions as . 
the function of the closing episode in , 
The Portrait of a Lady and the rela- 
tionship of the final section of The 
Sound and the Fury to the three 

others. , , 

This is not to say, however, that 
the book has no weaknesses. Quite 
often, Wright’s theoretical apparatus 
seems to oe more of a hindrance 
than n help, leading him to multiply 
categories to the point of confusion 
and to define individual novels in 
extraordinarily cumbersome terms. 
Then again, he appears to retreat 
occasionally into mere impressionism 
or an appeal to some hypothetical 
notion of the common reader s ex- 
perience: as when, for esample he 
rejects the suggestion that Isabel 
ArcheT may be sexually motivated 
because it Strikes” him, he says, ns 
“anli-Jamesian". , 

More important, perhaps. Wnghis 
if reluctance to deal with the argument 
f thatthe essence of a literary work is 
n ts disunity, or with the currently 
„ fashionable tendency to dismiss con- 
" sideration of the author s mMuu. 

I leads him into some serious difficul- 
: tics. Il encourages him, for instance. 

C a to minimize th I diversity, .the .slice 

0 disruptiveness and discontinuity^ , o 

; 

1 

1 3 
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% Spm ctearlv and pursues them con- 
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• ^knowhrdg, of .he ^ 


Exile and 
exception 

Notebooks/Memoirs/ Archives: reading 

and rereading Doris Lessing 

edited by Jenny Taylor 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £11.95 and 

£4.95 

ISBN 0 7100 9033 l and 
0 7100 9034 X 

"This story is difficult to tell,” 
announces the narrator at the begin- 
ning of one of Doris Lessing’s short 
stories, unsettling the reader by 
drawing attention to problems of 
form: S Where to put tlie emphasis? 
Whose perspective to use? The 
solution, as so often in Lessing s 
work turns out to involve discarding 
the possibility of using the charac- 
ters’ points of view; instead, the 
narrative is presented through an 
omniscient but somehow fretful com- 
mentator. , , . 

The result is a type of detachment, 

1 frequently ironic in tone, which is 
one aspect of Lessing's determination 
I to “break through the personal, the 
i subjective”. In view of this atm, it is 
I not surprising that Lessing was irn- 
- tated when large numbers of women 
: i n the 1960s read her novel The 
1 Golden Notebook very subjectively 
1 indeed. Now, twenty years later, the 
5 f-nntrihiitiirs to Notebooks! MemOlTSl 


Wheen extended and that 
he has been given a few. new ana 


u L a c Ykoej} given fl few, new unu 
useful, tools for iinderstandinf fic- 
tion: which ts surely all lhal .can pc 
asked of a work of this Kind. 


Richard Gray 

Richard Gray is reader in literature at 
the University of Essex. 


inaeca. iw«, / . ,r» v, 

contributors to Notebooks! Memoirs! 
Archives have set out to examine the 
reality behind the popular notion of 
Lessing as a kind of sage. 

Although all of the essays in this 
collection arc by women with femin- 
ist convictions, they vary consider- 
ably in method and approach. Some- 
times. ihe emphasis is on individual 
testimony. Jean McCiindje recalls 
the impact of reading Lessing in Ihe 
aftermath of the revelations about 
Stalinism in 1956, and still reveres 
the concern with “fragmenting and 
netting beyond it” that made Les- 
sing's writing so helpful to. her then, 
politically as well as emotionally. 

Elizabeth Wilson, in u piece on 
Lessing and de Beauvoir, also looks 
back to a time when The Golden 
Notebook seemed like “a manual of 
womanly experience , but tor Iter, 
rereading the* “heroine-authors 
has brought nostalgic awareness of n 
“lost ability to identify wuli them as 
heroines and alternative selves 
From this, Wilson concludes that 
when “exemplars” were needed in 
the 1950s and early 1960s de 
Beauvoir and Lessing kindly obliged, 

ssawawg 

~s,a* r h ™S«l P repS S T en. a tions 
of* womanhood”, unable to resolve 


ing narrative persona and. the con- 
sciousness of her protagonists. 

For Taylor, the formal intricacy of 
Lessing's fiction cannot be under- 
stood apart from ideological ques- 
tions. and she offers a convincing 
account of the way Lessing’s early 
adherence to the tradition of classic 
literary realism is linked to contradic- 
tions in her political stance, particu- 
larly as it was affected by the intense 
debates within the Left during the 
1950s. Here, Lessing’s colonial ori- 
gins are seen as decisive, contribut- 
ing to the authority she gained "to 
speak with both a ■public' Bnd a 
‘personal* voice", ana to dissociate 
herself from the passivity which char- 
acterized postwar British views of 
women. 

Clearly, Lessing's position has had 
advantages, and these are explored 
fully in Rebecca O’Rourke's discus- 
sion of Lessing as “exile and excep- 
tion”. Opposing the misconception of 
women's writing us a unified whole, 
und so offering a welcome alternative 
to “laudatory feminist criticism". 
O’Rourke manages to acknowledge 
the variety of modes and sub-eenres 
in which women have displayed their 
abilities as writers of fiction. It is 
suggested that because Lessing enters 
into “a critical relation with the 
' dominant culture", and conducts 
more “skirmishes with form" than 
her British counterparts, she has won 
' serious critical attention. This might 
' seem a laudable achievement, but 
1 O'Rourke sees it as tantamount to 
becoming “a token woman for the 
r literary establishment". The implica- 
! lion seems to be that Lessing has 
l also been overrated - or at least 
[ valued for suspect reasons, 
f Collectively, as well as individual- 
ly, these essays leave a strung im- 

4 pression of the constraints within 
’ which Lessing’s career has dc- 

* ve loped, and also of something 
“ oppressive about her didacticism, 
1 which is shown to be nt odds with 
s her increasing experimentation with 
e open forms like science fiction. 

1 A fitting coda is provided by the 

* final item, an interview with Dnvid 
d Gladwell, who directed the film ver- 

sion of Lessing’s futuristic faniasy 
'• The Memoirs of a Survivor. Con- 
straints in this case included the need 
n for a location which could be kept 

5 free uf cars, and where borough 
« councils would tolerate windswept 
,r drifts of rubbish; but these were 
r * minor problems compared with that 

I of raising guaranteed finance. 

II Perhaps the most significant conttt- 
JS tion made hy financial backers was 
"- that there should be no dirert narra- 
at rion, no “voice-over effect . ine 
in story had la tell itself, and keep 
le secret the difficulties of the teller* 


V alerie Shaw 

Dr Slum ■ u lecturer in English die 
University of Edinburgh. 
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A confer i'ik-i: mi “Tcat-hinc rescarch-bined 
knurwi: pii^lhj lines and |ir<ihlcms" will be hold 
.tl Downing Oilkpc from Jammy a in A JWJ. 
Award-hearing courses fur lent her 5 which in- 
cnrjwrale rc«can-ii/sctiiioM<.i>cii wnrV, wln-ihci 
for a-Ai# nnicms nr for gom-r.il (cacliing pur- 
poses, preseni dislindivc |josslbifiiio-. and prob- 
lems for both inters :uid -.indonls This ennfer- 
oiicc will consider key ivmcs re In led In cemhmg 
rescflicli bnsvd courses and will be n| rucitcul-n 
inleresL in thutc who plan or loach II Ed and 
higher decree courses and advanced diplomas. 
Full del.iils are available front Oinihriifue Insti- 
lure nl Ediitalinn. .Shafie-.luirv ll< wJ. i'.hm- 

bridge fUJ -HX, ml: 102.1 


The Inst mile nf Mrilisb ficngnmlieis, Die pnn- 
npal learned sncleiv lor ccngrapneis in ihe l IK, 
colcbialcs llio iiliiclh .iiiiiivcisiiy of ii> liniuila- 
lion in l'*SS "I lie focus of Ihe lelciirniions ui]| 
he i lie .inini.i) innfireneo. in ho liclil m llio 
Uiiivcisiry of liilinliuifsh. Januinv 5 In K In 
.iddiliiiR in 17 'indy ginup> nml working jt.ir- 
lic-. I lie re will be spool, il somkhs in mark ilie 
.uinivcivirv. Several pnMii-.uloiH arc in re- 
issued ni (Ini linn : a hisimy nf l lie insiiiutc hy 
IVofcs'»i K W. Sled (|iiiu«.i|Ml. Ilnivcrsilv 
[."I lege ■<! Sw.in-.tn |; a <iic> ml issue of ihe 
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unns". Ihe cslubitmn pl.ues them in Hie 
nrdiiia-liir.il. sih-i.i! uinf ccimihiiiic eunlesl uf 
late vicinrbn l.on>|. ui 


Ihe A-OKiati.m of I. crimed Souclics in ihe 
Staial Scn-nk.es is lioldinj: u day Oiuifi'rcikc In 
launcli »ht a^ six ial mu |is ihcm'c is ihe funding 
«'( research ui rhe social sciences, especially m 
■he rost-KmhschilcI era. The piogiammo in- 
elude-, an add less hy Mkhav] Posner, and a 
panel (if speakers from private toiuufuiioiis and 
gosemmoni dcp.uinicnlc ibai Hmil and comniis 
sum lewAiih The «-nj(-Hiue is In In- held al 
Impend College. Loudon mi Saliiikl.it J.inuais 
H. l-'.s}. Ihe nisi Is JClU poi head nit hiding 
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Edinburgh 

Boinns: £32.497 fruni the Agricultural Research 
C ouncil for research on the molecular nmdc of 
acuon of abscisic acid in ihe in dun ion of dor- 
mancy under ihe d iron Ion uf Dr A. J. 1 re- 
wav*!. 

(JrthonMdk- surgery: ll.i.OOU (ram ihe Anhrius 
and Rheumatism Council in suppon of rcscaicli 
on replacement knee assessment, under ihe 
direction of Mr W. A Souler. 

Respiratory medicine: 121.611 from British 

(ikhopn 1 Irl l«i rsmis.-.rt A f A — i i - 


Oawen Lid In support of a medical lechmciun 
in the Ruyne Laboratory. under ihe direction of 
Professor D. C. Flcnfey; £22,500 from Ihe 


Raync Fuundaiion in support of a medical 
technician in Ihe Raync Laboratory, under the 
direction of Professor D. C. Flenlcy: £2B,52-I 
ir-am Zyma <UK) Ltd in support of a clinical 
tnai. under the direction of Professor D. C 
rlenlcy. 

Gene Iks: Cto.iflO from the Commission of the 
European Communions in support of reseurch 
ou validation and application of tests for 
roulade ns including small deletions, under the 

*' e , c T lt S f ^o^ UI r C ' Aue,bach nnd Dr 
B. J. KJlhey £l?,970 fnim the Mnupnincr Scr- 
sices Commission in support of research on 
meihndsof testing for entironroema! pollutants 
Em-L'S.* direction of Dr R. M. Clayton! 

from the Muscular Dystrophy Group of 
Ur * 1 **. In suppprr of research on clinical 
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and biochemical studies In muscular dystrophy 
under the direeiwn of Professor A. E. H. Em- 
«y; £11,1)61 from ihe Muscular Dystrophy 
Oruup ui supputl of a pilot study of a neonalifl 
saccning program nw for IhicUrnnt MR in the 
fcdirhuriji region, under the dirceiion ot Prw- 

!' F, nw, >' * nri Dr s J- Lluyd; 
IIOj-44 Irooi the Muscular Dysirophy Group in 
continued support til a clinical assistant in hu- 
nwn ijerwtics at the Wcsiern General Hospital. 
uimJci the dlrecllon of Professor A F II 
Emery. ■ 

Molecular Wol^: £32,1 M In support „f riv 
-svatvii cai.mofecular biology nf plasmid reenm- 


hinjiu-n, under the direction of Dr D K F. 
Leach. 

Chcmlslrs: £25.uCO from the Ministry of Auri- 
culiurL. Fisheries and Food in support of the 
Gum Reseurch Programme, under the direction 
of Dr U. M W. Anderson. 

Geography: £20,4nfl from ihe Minfsuv of Aeri- 
culturc, Fishenes and Fo«jd. in support or the 
L c A ,nu ' rsi ‘ 3n of ,t,c Agricullurul Census 
Parish Summary of England and Wales, under 
the diwcuon of Dr A. J. Crusbic and Mr J 
lit. ison; Ufi.urrj from ihe Social Science Re- 
■earch Cuimcil and the Spoils Council in sup- 
poii ...f resenreh «n ihe mUonale for pubfic 
sector mvcsimcnt in leisure, under ihe direction 
oi the lounsm and icc rent inn rese.irch unit 
Baclerfutogy: £5U.S32 from Ihe Scuttish Home 
and Health Department in support of research 
on blond gTOup sec retur status and susccpiibility 
to fnfcetlun . under the direction of Dr C. C 
Blackwell nnd Dr D. M. Weir 
Social Adminfst ration: £26.«o from the SaMtish 
Home and Health Department in continued 
support of research Into prison after-cute in 
Scotland, under the direction of Dr A 
Robertson. 

Nursing ™«rch: CU.M4 from the Scottish 
Home and Health Department in continued 
support of a reseurch programme m nursing and 
rmtfwifeiy. under ihe direction of Dr L. 
Hockey, 

Science iludlu unit: £12,896 front the SSRC in 
supplementary support or research on cultural 
change in science; a case study in high cnern 
PWnJW-WR. uncIer ^direction of^ 
D. O. Edge and Dr A. R. Pickering. 

Central medldnei £24.870 from the Wellcome 
Tnjal In support of rcteorch on biological prin- 
ciples affecting steroidogenesis, uniter the direc- 
tion of Professor C. R. W. Edwards. 
Veterinary medldnei £70.660 ftom the Well- 
come Trusi m support of research cm Ihe ch«r- 
acienrailon of the surface and stage specifk 
prniclns or Thcilena annulaia and a siudv of 
their rede in the Immune response of the host 
under the diitciion nf Professor J. R S. Fin- 
»?'V E -P f r A -.' rui ' ai } d Mr C G. D. Brown; 
£<*..762 from the Wellcimw Trust in support of 
research on the erect or .lnacsthellc agents on 
neritcnraismlttci responses, under the direction 
or Dr R. J. Marnn; £18.150 fmm the WcUcome 
Inin in support or research nf the iinllgenldiv 
rni .1 receplC'i statin of nnmial nnd neoplastic 



Universities 

The Quuen's Cnlkyc, Gliu^tm 
Scnlur Lecturer: Mr k. Pine foumuiK-r .iffmrsl. 
Lecturers: Miss S. O'Neill (fn.Hl punluctiiin mid 
food smiccj; Miss S M.nKny lucvumnualjthiii 
studies); Mr C. Rnjuk tsocinlogy). 

Senior lecturers: Dr R. Clulmcis ami Mr I). 
McLean, pliysiullicnpy. Mr S. Collins, social 
work; Mr K. Pine, cousin ucr affairs. 

Lecturers; Dr M. Nimmo, physiol- -cy. Mr J. 
Smith, food science; Mr G. Wm-lft-mlen. cnlci- 
iny studies; Miss S. O'Neill, c.iic-riuu in.ui.igc- 
mem; Mis P. Lcii-m. home economics; Mi R 
Ellis, coniniiink-uiidii studies. 


Industrial liaison and business manager: Dr 
Hugh Rt-heris. until recently Ueueiul Mnniiger. 
reseurch. uf the M->n<l Division nf 1(71 m Run- 


Jane Morris in a photograph hy Emery Walker is pari of an Arts 
Council touring exhibition, Painter as Photographer , currently at 
Wolverhampton Art Gallery. From February 6 it will be a( Oxford’s 
Museum of Modern Art and it will move to Exeter and London. 


memory cells, under ihe direction of Dr 
R. W. Dse and Dr M. Norvnl. 
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Coventry CVl 5FB . 

Tal: Coventry 24 IBS, out 470/489 
or Uemtnston Spa 27322 (evenings) 


Phvrics: Dr B. Ridloy. M'/.mm from the (US) 
Office of Naval Research fur a studv of ihe 
Iheoiv uf uuanium semicunductoi struciurcs. 
and £30,165 horn ihe SERC for un investigation 
nto ihe transport properties of senilconductor 
layers and quantum wells; Dr P. Kapndui. 
£^5.7 _ from the SERC for h further study c-f 
models of cuniinuous laser welding 
Btotogy: Dr R N. Baker. £40,2#1 from I he 
ARC for a study on the chlorophyll fluoresc- 
ence induction curve as n piobc of in vivo 
phoiosyntheils; Dr C. Scmreocehlo/Dr H. Scalcv 
Lons. £29 450 from the SERC for an Invcsliga- 
iion Into the cloning of two inter related alcohol 
dehydrogenases in asporigillus nfdulans; Dr C 
Mason, £11. 5iW from the Anglian Water Au- 
rhoriiy to support systems analysis of scientific 
and operational data from reservoir schemes In 
Ihe Anglian Water Authority. 

S eC o r, «“ 1 * n 8to«rbiJ{ sciences: Professor 


0. B. B. ChapiTn, £iuj42 from ihe Ministry of 
Defence for an investigation of active vibration 
isolnilon: Dr I. K. Fidler. £28,307 from Hie 
httw. for an mveiligaiion into the fabrication 
of a yollage to current transactor and applica- 
tion In filler design. 

c Dr , » ,dcr - 01.259 from the 
British Technology Group as Bn c (tension of 
the existing grant for a study of new mein] 
chelating agents. 
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VMliug lecturers; Dr 1. H. M ml i ion. iissisiant 
riok-ssor of liiiiury at [ndiuiia University: Dr 
1< ; M. Pietsol. nsslsinnt professor uf English at 
Virginia Polytechnic Insliimc and Slate L>nl- 
rerstly. 

V W ling research rellow: Dr S. A. Richards, 
lecturer In psychology at Wye College who will 
1-e working in col Inbora linn with members r-f 
Ihe university unit for the hisiory, philnvphv 
and si ilii I relations of science. 

Research follows: L. R. Die, R. C. HoodJcss. 
Dr C. Sc re on i and J. J. Lang--wski. (chemistry); 
Anne M. Macadam and Kaihlccn M. Mnrriult, 
biochemistry, and Dr K. K. Hcenun. physics. 
Honorary lecturer in clinical psychology lias 
wen conferred upon Mr T. H. Foxcu. newly 
nppointed principnl psychoti-gisi at Leyhooriie 
Grunge I Iospit.il, under a joint agreement be- 
tween Tunbridge Wells Health Auili»rity and 
Ihe Univcisily. 

| Honorary research follow in the 1 Icalili Services 
Kcseuich Unii has been conferred upun Dr M. 
Voile, win- has been appointed to the post uf 
speimlisi in community medicine with the 
Mnulsiune llcnlih Authority. 


Ur Derek Hugh, professor of orgunimi kauri be- 
haviour al the London business School, has 
been unpointed i- tlie chair of systems at the 
°pc n University. Professor Pugh Is general 
edlior of Penguin Education's Library uf Mod- 
ern Management scries. 

Mr Burrle Cleave, furmerlv senior lecturer in 
the department «f geogr.mby. has been 
appointed to it angle-tenure chnir In the shiiic- 
depannK.nl at the University of Salford; he Is 
currently director uf the university’s centre for 
dcvelnpmenl studies. 

Dr Christopher Bryant, formerly senior lecturer 
in ihe ilcnanmcni of sociological and antliropo- 
lugiCHl sciences, has been appointed re- a singlc- 
icnurc chair In the same department at the 
University of Solfurd. 


Temp- ii ury usslslnnl llbriirluir Mi. f.in>| I-k-U- 
hull's* f-u the pcimd « ktubi-r I. l*wj i,< fictu- 
bet H. I*W*. Mi- lieldhuu-c will Iv wotkinc 
on .1 s. n. il< -gin ue pmit-ii. tin. uii eil l iv ihi 
Ribliugr.iplm.il vniris, .in, I will Iv walking in 
lire libun .it Ni-ik Min>u-i 

Uiils-crsily < 'tillt’ni-, I .<111(1(111 

Kind uf lilt- di-jiurliiu-|il of liiw: I'iuIi-.sui ]. I 
I-. well, who In tlds Mi- ili.ur in public j.iw ai 
Universiiv i I'lk-ev. I.uink'ii. in 'ireci'-iuii in 
I’riifessor I mil 1 losd 1 l.iilipsli .id whn re- 
lire-d in Se|«teml-er I'n-.J 

Unlversily til' Mitndivster Inslitiitv of 
Science iintl Teclnmlony 

Vlu- priiiripul, fur :i Iwu-umi pcil<-d; I'lofessui 
G. Woud, uf lire- euiio.iuri .uid piuicctiun 
ccuire. fruni liccemhci I. I l IK2 . .ill. I I'nilessui 
F. M Kurdekiii of lire- depart mail of usd .md 
Mruilurul engineering, fruni Apt il I. pist. 






Fellows 


Professor P. G. Winch, professor of philosophy hi 
king s College Loudon, hmlvcn npnomled A. E. 
Hcalh follow m philosophy ut the University nf 


Mi 1 Mm 

Professor Wond: vice principal 
University College or Norlh Wales 

Ibc Hon. Sir William Mars- Jones. MRE. MA. 
LLD. has been nr|«milcd by the college court 
to serve as preddi-nt uf Uiiiwtsity fidkge of 
Nunli Wales for u period of live veins fmm 
Juiiujry I, 1'W.V Sir Wiiluni i-, n flue m Welsh 
speaker. 


Honora ry : d e g re es 


At u special ceremony on Wednesday. Decern 
1'i-r 1. Ihe degree of Ihu-tor ol JiLjciicc was 
Lunk'rred by lire- vice cUamellur of Hnincl 
Universily uu Mr J, W. Wrjglil uf the Cu- 
npernlive Instilulc fur Research in l:ii\ irunniet) 
lid .Sciences, Coforndu. I he award was in rav" 
i nltioii of Mr Wriglil's arhievv lire ills In hi 
j nluiuMihcre. Immediately after tin* ceremony. 

Mi Wright delivered the iinmiiil Hi unci Lee- 
j lure, deseriblng liuw the relkcliuu of radio 
I waves off ihe lun.-snliere- euiild Ih: used as a 
I means uf uiideislanding vunils. lules ami suliu 
j went her rehitlonslilps world wii]-; 


Univcrsitics 

Stilling 

I 1 }'!*: Lord Chalks l-iirte. eu-cuiivc eliiiirmnii 
tif Irusihousc l-oile; Mi Alnsilair D. (i. Milne, 
Iliri-etor gencml of the |J||(' ; In Dennis Hull. 


Swansea for the Bcudcmlc year 1 98210. He 
succeeds Professor Norman Malcolm who was the 
linl holder of ih? fellowship. 

New College, Oxford 

Honorary fellowships have been awarded in Sir 

M r iv KCVO ’ L ’ n - Ihe 

Hon c. M. Wood house, DSO, ORE. 


director gciidnl of the I1IK'; In Dennis Hull, 
scttiot Ushers .idviser. Mrnlstiy nf ( Iverseili 

Development; Rev. David Smith Logie; Mr 
John Kinsman, chief executive. Sln-ll (UK); Mr 


...... . 1 , 11 . 11 , 1 , .iiu-ii (i-r»i, mi 

James l . Siiirnnniih Darling, illredor, NiiIIoimI 
I nist tor .Sentlmid: 1'uifesuu Tushio Nmiibii of 
lukyo University. 

MA: Mr Archie Young. tveeiHly retired iminJ- 
per of ,] K . university 5 share. f lcehiue.il mid 
audn- visunl services department. 


Conference 


CRAC 


1983 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

FOR E THE*980s AND TRAINING PROGRAMME 

22-23 March 1983 
Univarsity of York 


pau 

HE 3 ^ Y eirsofUfe.'(Jn -WlSi, 

W J-'Hf Srhooli: The New Govemun (P970: 
7.1B pjatninti Deiuionir Cinieni Ailvlca iTOhprog 
735 ChlW: T " ,Un * «» E«h Oder 

Thursday January 13 

BBC2 

1iW tal, w ta 

Friday January 14 


organlaatJona concerriad vdthfo^eend high^ShSn Bl * ,hori,fe3: P fQ,e95ional 

T0 HIGHER education 

University of York 

National Inalituta for Careafe ^ CR tF in ' asso claUon with the 

gwoa experienced in aSfend an B6eQnBal u P aa, « 

For tsacners. further SS ^ P ‘He work. 




Radio 3 (VHF) 

^c??P|lq- U J D ) Jl,,lQn C0 “ , " : VVh> De ^*° 


Bateman Street 

Cembrldga, CB2 1LZ 

Telephone: Cambridge (0223) 3/54551 
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Fellowships 
Research and 
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Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
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Administration 
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Adult Education 
Librarians 
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Industry and Commerce 
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Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Universities 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
Tutorial Staff 

Appointment* for ona or two weeks ere avaltoble Bl lho OpBn I 
University's summer schools hold at unlvorsit.|. throughout 
Grout Britain betwoan 2nd July end 3rd Septembar 1 383 j 

Tutor Paste In iho Faculty of Arts I 

Hir,"'" tochiMc.- -d Mffl Lit-"-™. "-“-W'* »" d 

Art History in particular. I 

Tutor Poats In the Faculty ol Social Solencos 

DI02- Making Sense ol Society. Soience 1 

Tutors experienced in lODchln B Introduolory lcreal Soclal Sotonce . 

swssrarsnMaTasi 

Sexual Divisions and Society. J 

?SSE- 

areas of Pnytboloay. | 

rieslrabln. 1 

Rotalllno. Rural Social Ciao(jrnpHy. Stnt.Rttcat 'acnniq | 

K-SSE 1 - M.-d. rwm 

I TVitor Pasts in the Faculty of Bolenoo . ll0raanic Physical 1 

I Tutors qualified In: Blolotjy. Chomlslry JOnF"^ fl j 

1 and Pholochomlstry), Earth ScUmces and Physics. » 

TUtor Posts In the Faculty of Teohnofow Mode tii nfl (for I 

1 Tutors qualified In Elomontory MBthomBlka an » H I 

-,chndo„l..,| ITM201). Matorl.l, Sclsric. ,“ d 

planning and management ol aodal or technical sys i 

I Enylnesrlng Meohsnics (Solids) (T232). I 

j TtOt -Living with nchnologv . ^..i^.. -vUor imereats 

I TUI ora having leooMng expartenca nd pesources. 

1 In areaB ol Architecture (Panning. Ene _ flV S c toncB / Metallurgy, 

I Mlcroproooasors. Wntur Ouah y. Mi it E^ctrlcal/Elecironlc 

I Materials Resourcas. Mechanlcat Englneariny. 

I Engineering. 

T2B3 - Introductory Electronics, end 7291 '-I JJJJJJJJJJJJJ^Jrevious 
I Tutors qualified In Electronics and/or Instrumemaio 
I teaching experience an advantage. 

J TAD292-Art and Environment 

Tutors to facilitate creative projects in a range of practical 

I TUtor Posts for ths U-Area 

U203- Popular Culture _ intnr65t | n the following areas: 

| Tutors with teaching axtrarimice and in tar th Soctolog¥ 

I Cultural Studlea. Semiology. Film end leiovwion o 
I and Social History. 

1 U204 - Third World Studies . , H i gh8r 

TUtors with exports nee of teaching Third WorW stucaa 

I Education. 

1 U221 - The Changing Experience o' VJfemM ■ h , Highor . 

. Tutors with experience of teaching Women s Studies witnin 

I Further or Adult Education. 

I Demon sire tor Poets , rrewnlsirv. Physics. 

I Graduates In Sclonce to work Inara as of to work In 

Earth Solencas. Graduates In Sc ^” “^^oTJon. Systems, 
areas of Materials Science. MfJjJJJW -^ t onta ,/computing 
1 Chemistry (water quality experiment). Electron™ 

• I (microprocessor activity). 

OraduMM In with some knowledge of Dynemlcs. 

SS^STend sn -ppjcetlon form MJ— - 
to the TUtora Office (S8/4). P.0. Box 62 . -The 
I Milton Keynes. MK7 BAD. Completed ■PP U «‘ I °" 

■ I the Open University by Monday 31st January 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE 

Invites applications from both man and woman for tha 
following positions; 

LECTURER IN JAPANESE (A1322) 

(Tenurable) 

Available early 19B4 In tha Centra tor Aslan Studies i which 
currently offers courses In modern Japanese and Chinese. 
Jananese literature, Chinese social history and also In 
S civilization and development. The aim of the 
Jananese lanquage course Is to provide students with a 
thorough tralnPng in modem Japanese so that they may ubs 
the language in ail facets ol their study of Japan, Including 
mnrtam social sciences as wall as language and literature. 
The aooolntee will be expected to teach the language at all 
lavels^ould possess native or near-native competence iln 
modem Japanese, and should have demonstrated research 
Interest^ m Japanese literature or Japanese social sci- 
ences. .. . 

Applicants are asked to submit short tape recordings of 
their spoken Japanese and English, 
it i» University policy to encourage women to apply tor 
L,ld«Xn V ipolnlm.nl to. In particular, tenurable 
academic positions. 

Closing dale for applications: 28 February 1 983. 

SENIOR TEACHING FELLOW IN 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING (T3755 & T3756) 

(Two Positions) 

SSS«Sra« 

research. 

Applicants should hold an appropriate higher degree to 
have equivalent postgraduate experience. 

The positions are available from 1 March 1983 to 
December 1083. 

Closing date for applications: 3f January 1983. 

5S™Ia"r oTXS"verff ffi 1 ™ 

33nA 

for the care of children. 


5 , academic qumMaitons^anu of th * 

three referees should ream t i 4gB Adelaide, South 
SMl^etfuNWAD AA89141) not later than the 
dates Indicates above. 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


The London School of Economics 

and Political Science 

is appointing a 


with overall responsibility to the Director for the administration 
of the School. The appointment follows the retirement of the two 
present Secretaries. Tlie School hopes to make this 
appointment hy 1 October 1983. 

It is Iho wish of LSE to give preference to ™oire with 
experience In, and understanding of academic administration 
andthe needs ol academic policy- LSE haa been proud Id fthe 
close relations between its academics and its administrators, 
and wishes to make sure that this is continued. 

The Secretary will be expected to delegate Important work to 
other officers on the academic and general management aide. 
The School will also be appointing an who toprimerlly 
responsible far financial administration and who Is eaauntable 
tothe Secretary, but has direct access to the Director. 

The salary will be In the professorial range. 

Application forms for the port of 
the Staff Manual may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer at the School and should tie returned not later toan 
14 February to The Director, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London WC2A 2AE. 



Applications are Invited for this newly established post. 

* — >Ln Dnnlnl,fi, Sorratarv. 



The Open University 
'U' Course: The 
Changing Experience of 
Women 

TEMPORARY 

lectureship 


Applications nr« ‘"''JiC.S 
l?cn1r"ihlP to take c*urg« 
of Ihe m*lii(ananco or « 
nfiw Court'll Tire Cliuno 
Tiib Enparlenc* 

( 1 / 221 -. durlnn the , flr-s* 

years t>r H« pro SOU to 1 1 on . 

Tlio auccossfiil sppllrsnt 
will r hair (ho MifaMMg 
Count Too m . Inc! u cl I nu 
worhlno with p Project 
Off Leer on Iho finsl propp- 

ration rSr 

school to bo holtl ■« »l»o 

Unlvarol ty of E«*t ftfWJ 1 " 

— July »iu* Aunus* lgiia. 

A wide toachlno or rr- 

woman’s •tudlM If. J**®" 

tiei for tha post, did 
invoivamani Vflih (i»n dpnn 

Uni var telly would b« an 
Bdvnnmyr. 

Tiie poif Is avalloUIn 

from rBbru "^’' l !,?* aS rSr 

as anon as ppailhl® 

■ fires yoHi’i ■ will bo 

2a* St a ‘/fl^aos “p%" 

with DBS boneflM. 

n.AR^tfK.JSBr.- : ws 


University of 
Hong Kong 
STAFF TUTORSHIP 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 


Applications S re ,J l U'*S25 
for ina auiii of Staff Tutor 
in Physiolony l® •>'« D«- 
parim-ant ol . Extra-mural 


□ arfriiant ot ^tro-mural 
itudlss avallahl* from 
July I. IBB3. 

Appllrants shoutcl pos- 
imi i hlshor tlesraa. ors* 
fersbiy in physiology, hur 
consldoratlitu wHI also ba 
aiven to Ihosa 
oihtr connnste ■•sldn. auj-jj 
ns pharmscol ony. provlrtiid 

ihav hnvs a Broun dl nil in 
phyilnlDay. Tha mkcmiIiiI 


msEsm 

on 6S586*. 


will ba alvon to thiwto with 
■ •arlilnff •iporhnce. * 
knawlaaan 0, -.,f2 nl E5J' e E 
applications would M » 
useful, thouijh not esann- 
ttal, asset. 

A miuitl salary «■»««' r- 

nnnuablo) 't^SYaO H40 1 - 

STVA SS B, .£i “ HKi?o°ao 

lions and papnrlence. 

At curr'inl rate". 
las tax, will not 
imr nm uf ureas Inuontj- 

A va: 

:r7owM«Kr n T*.“« ,w »-s 

meilicil banoflt* P' -< »- 

«-lil«d. 

Further porllrulor* arid . 
nnnMLstlon form* may b^ 
nhUlusd from tha AssoclSr 


January 1 


„„WIMrtS.Kf,'! 0 - , SK 
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Universities continued 




THE UNIVERSITY OF 

LANCASTER 

THE SIR JOHN FISHER 
CHAIR OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

the Su Jciin Filter Fcurxlaiian r.ss 
erWov.L'd 6 r,»<x Chair cl Elactronic 
EnyJncsrlng wiUini Dapartfreat ol 
EnqlpOfliKig. 

Apfiliciuloni eto uivilod fiom pBrscns 

o«ponenc 0 d in Uio applications oi 
dKIron «. having smog miaiosio in 
research. arM pr.ssoising ina ab-hiw la 
load a &)zoauie lonm 
Tha per vk, Bpp. 5 in[ 8 d will te e 'pooled 
10 oo ordinain fl'isliog activities In fro 
ta.vtHvig at eioctromcs anti to liaise 
with the Deportment's conuFitinji 

comfviny Tho rlovefopmont at 
research poo ran imps in cooiunacri 
Ailh both SERC arid Industry mil bo a 
m.Jioi priority 

interests In inotrunioritfliions, r.-.Uitics 
O* digital control would bo 
oivnntngnei'js. but Iho o»oct tau «oi 
to-K impoilanctr I lino rho>)uiiM/U Iticr 
cur'd dole. 

cnf>. ns ul iipplicolioris, i-juoiirvj 
lolorfoco 1141. loyuilior with |lir> 
iiainos of ttirpe ("itr-nns to wliurn 
reion-mto may im immi,. ■.Imut.i po 
'mu by 3 IM Janunry I Ml. in tiro 

Dll, cm. Uuivijriity 

HPnsn. Il.lilnihp. I iiitr.Hii.r tAl -IV W. 
lron> mIiuiii fimiior initu-iiUr* rnay Li< 


The Queon'8 University 
Belfast 

AfyUlcatli’ra Htn Iiivito'I (Of Iho tollovnna 
posts v 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 

TliiS rocturoshlp is In the novdy-nstnb- 
MWOd hub-departmon| orf Microbiology tn 
[he Fieuitjr of Science Candidates must 
hove n provun rcsenrcli record In some 
aroe Of microbiology, preferably in hoc- 
lorloli>jy 


Sllwy rungs E6.375-C 11,500 w.in UBS. 
InmaJ pfnrlnn dependent on age. qual* 
rlic.iPona and nvferipnco. 


Ckwin J date 25 rnbriury ivKJ 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH 

p»is huciuiaelup In tho Departiparil of 
French is evaJinbla Irom I Oclcber lSftJ 
la 40 Seprnmbet l!/P0. Il is mioridoct tv 
Wrpo»nl n spvcWist in iho flaw o! 
sovonteeuih century studies. but to 
assist also in tha general teaching of 
French language and literal urn in ilia 
btipadmoni. 

Bolanr, according la age. on one el lbs 
ff » 'ectiirors' scale- 
E0.375, fl.601, f 7.227. 

Cteslng dale: 3t January 1BS3 
Further particulars ol both posts may 
be_ ob tained tram iha Porsonrul 

sKiffr’.iSr"* « 

(Please quota Ref. 03/THE8). 


University of 
London 

The London Hospital 
Medical College and 
North Bust Thames 
Regional Health 
Authority 
Newham Health 
Authority 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
HONORARY 
CONSULTANT IN 
MORBID ANATOMY 

Applications ora Invited 
for the post of b.inlor Lee- 

WEST .1" *]'“ Department of 

Morbid Anatomy at The 
London Hospital Medical 
College which lira in the 
Tower Hamlets Health Au- 
thority. with Honorary Cau- 
suitam status lii the adjacent 
Newham Hunltit Authority. 

The principal dutloa will 
ire In the lfoapltols of Now- 
ham Haulm Authority. Tha* 
appointee will have trip rue 
ternary relationship of n 
Senior LRClurrr with ihr- 
Prorraior of tin- College Dd- 
partnient. who will curry rn- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURER 

Applications Bra Invited for Ihe 
Abo™ temporary pool in Hie 
Scandinavian noclor of tha School 
ol Modern Languages and 
European History. Pro foronca may 
be given to a specialist In Dnnlsh 
language and literature. The 
appointment will bo tenable from 
1st October. 1983 for a period of 
three years Sterling salary will bo 
wilhln tho range Efi.375-E8.085 
per annum plus USS benotits. 
Applications (three copies), giving 
nemos of thrao persons to whom 
reference may bo made, should be 
lodged with lire Establishment 
Otflcor. Urlvorally of Engl Anglia, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ (Tal: 0603- 
5GI6I. Ext. 2126). from whom 
further particulars may bo 
obtained, not tolar than 4lh 
Poliruitry. 1983. No forms of 
application ara Issued. 



Unlverniry of Wiles 

LECTURER 

MANUFACTURING 

ENGINEERING 

Salary: £6,375-£1 3,505 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
THES) for details and 
application form to 
Staffing Office, UWJST, 
Cardiff CF 1 3NU. 

Closing Date: 3fsl 

January, 1983. 


University of Surrey 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
DIGITAL 

ELECTRONICS AND 
TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


i.L J'lyummuiiiiulionn 
Iinlil 111 llii, lliipart- 
Ci.i'i.t "A Elm-ironic uml 
Elm Irfi-iil En*iln>-«,rliiit. 

hI'oiiIH havn 
, thnrliln.ii und /or 
llldnnlrllal X* prrlpni i; In 

J, 1 ' 1 ' rrlnvnm Ilntda. Tlin 
ip rm.iii, an p(,i, ltH[ | will bo 
. lo * <»nirlhiim to 
■Jf 1 a arli | up m mnir rs- 
ipnriivn subtnrta ni both 
uiiilrrai aduuir and post. 
imiduiLhp li-vnin and to 
O'U rrnoorch. thorn 
uni nri urllvn roet)ur<-h 
i n . 1, ° ,h Hal tin In 

tha Onpnrtinmil. 

r* S !iV ,v P , J". n ' hr - ^rilllfin 
I 3 .503 . Su nr*r* 
iWL u,, . , ]‘» , } 1 will |.n undur 
USS ■-undlllC'ina. 


lor uverm-olii'G . i : urr hn r nnniruinrs m,.v 

tno *Brti<« pruvldad. It la “«* ivliiulntsrf uv inipuh.-.m.i,, 

SS? 'rtt* 11 . will ‘i"" ,U "IS. » 7 128 1 . n> iniV- 

tako ad tan 1, 14 a of rhn excul- ?“»" *3-1. Auplh a i lent 


lam ooiioi tnnltim, rur ru* 
‘i . o%otiobiH 

twilh (il llir Mad ten I ('ollaun 

untl In Nn wham. H,-/Did will 
1 ‘9 “nrtvrtirartiiaiii 
nnu miatnriiduittp reaLhinu- 

Tha anpul'ntuB will hu ox- 
pacted m dm*nia 8 -g millon- 
ul ii;uMiin» to pruvliln « aor- 
Vlca lo Ni-nhmn lolmlv wllh 

u ™ riHIHIlltMIII I’dtllOluaKt 

iilrauiriy Hi p.j«t. will 

nn at Ntiwhitni llu-aiiltul 
*"r‘V 1983 1 uric St. 
Aiiilnrw'h lliMvilal. 

rurihcr imrllvuiari. am 
phi ulna bin from Thu smnn. 
SJXl, Jh*- Ix.niiun Ui wi dial 
hiL-rtli.nl (.ulltuu. Pui ni-i 
Stri-el, IdiiiIc.ii El 3AI> io 
win > nr D|>ullcauaiiB tS in|.U»ti 
oriiulliur -v 1 1 li tin- namev nnu 
»<li iisn Of iltri'u rnlurnti 
liiwlc*. I-Ki'ilnn 
•lain 20 l|i Jiiiiiiin v 1 UA. 1 . ||\ 


Oxfoivi Univesity 
CRYSTALLOGRA. 
PHER 

>'“4T ivocurih ppuiclI 

J" 11 '" Cliainh-iil l n Hlultorira- 

5 * 1 'V * lluirin I ri rlin I.ahrir. 

g^iVu-Jr^l KZ'VinKirrXXX 

iimiij will ho on cdlo.iI 

i»ifl7S«X 1 1 , 10B. Tha 
P 1 ”* Jivnllnbln limmid(i*rci- 
IV. Ai-pllractona u> Dr l-. K. 
Prnui. Lhiimltiil CivaiDl. 

Kua d' ‘o * ro"j! ,ra 1 ' ' r v ; 


J 1 * 1 ' *33. A|i|i||iallaiis 

! L'i 1 ' 1 . niorl «"<l wcnnpii in 
rnci lorm nl u c *i r r I >: ■■ 1 1 1 in 
i'J 1 '“hnfi Jhl- % 

Hurt Uilili'iiSHP. Ilf Hii-na. , . 

iPi-i i-n i nnn m wliurn 
n •i.nlcl nr- n . mi .inmuir ijj" 
simulil In. in-ill 

J \* JJ? f A ;•*)!« nil, K I- n [ M r nr 
1 1 F Ci > iJniyar alii i.| hiir- 

iiln*c” ! »»' s IM Jniunirv 

!?«:’( m!s" y 


University of 
Rirminghani 

far ill t»| hfriUKiliin and 
■ Jsi ry 

CHAIR AND 

headship op the 
department of 
CANCER STUDIES 

f ^ r “ Invited 

it.r„H i1 he . Chair nn.l 
rliBitalilp of tlie Danari- 
5" "".V Ol tlncnr 5hllllo. 
which lvijl liiipuuH vacant 
from | jLuy 1983. 
Aupnllllnmnl Crnm n dst a 
tu li« ari-snpiiu 

Salary |n tlifi non-c llnl,-. 
“I Pi'oleutrlnl inrinu. pliiv 
nuparnnnuolUni . 

aivWiTL'K 1 ' . par tli ala re 

T2ft , JS b V;- 1 ' rnin - ,hD ncq- 

jairar. UrtlverHt> ,,f Mtrin. 

4HS!!*." 1 ■* ■ n ■ "■» * 363 

nirmliiuhiian, bis UTT. t«. 

hup Ml Utluil, 112 
-Sti ? 1 * 1 1 rrun, ui-rriaus 

* ho 1,10 bS iSm 

hy 4 I'eLirunri 1983. (|| 


The Pajiun New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

D'liun linnnt nl Llnt'lrkill 
mill C,<miiiunli'ii> Ixii 
Crintii'u-rlriu 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 
(COMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING) 

AiiiiIIliiI I (i it* urn I ill’ll ml 
f«u 1 li f il Ik ■ v I. , million In 

I Iip r>» imr I iin.iit nf rinr. 
irlinl uml Cnniininili. nr Ion 
E,nil!ini-rli>,i. SnrniiilniL-lil 
nr ill uri-i ni-m ii|i|iu|n|. 

II inn In would he ■InliHlil- 

n rnl. 

A IiImIiit duiirP'- iiii'I 
1 1 - 0 ' III no nihiM Ih at Ions 

Will l»n iH-i.rnrn-'t uml In - 
c I ii nt i- In I '"riii-i-ldiru ol 
iw Hill Inn or Hal Pill In np- 
rlhuiliniN li rdililrnil. 

^ulury: Sonlm Lnclni i-l- 

Kia.H'jU. Aiaorliiln l*ro- 
fnnsiir K20. BftU iKI 
fit li. 0.80 ] q n|i|irm . i 

I n X i In I «-«m|i-iu'i |iri-hii| li 
fur Ihri’ii VL-ni-a. tllliiir 

liL’iinliti lii'linhi ii iirnlnlly 
nf 24 'ifl lux ml nl 2 ■'i . 
n ppm I iiiiii '- in uml rnpuiriu- 
tlon rm-PK. Ii-uvu rnri-H f or- 
tho Htlill innmbrr illld 
r.l nil I V I'lll'l- IH inonllin nf 
■wTvifp. «n ll 1 1 nn - 1 n mill mil 
lllll■\Villll'l■1, ill IVPl'kl Mlllil 
Iiiuvi- pi-r in ur. ■■ 1 1 ii va i In ii 
f ill-in. uml inilialiiiirii In- 
ivnril ii hiini I m, fit-ii 
litninliiil. Nullin’ • him Iiiiiii- 
1 1 i’ll uml ni'-illi ill lii.unui 

MI-lll-llH-N ||,,1 l,V,l|llll.|» 

Ih I'Mli'il iil<|illtiiiliin , i 
||»V" inpli-il wiih > in rli-u - 

Iiiiii vIIih-. with 

Hii’ ,i urn is mnl iithlrPiNrix 
iif I hr, -i- nil nniPN . Hluinlii 

J«r li i*r1 bv Tim Kao. 

Istri"-, I’li n p im Nnw 
Ciiilimu I hi Ivpi-sM v ol To. Ii- 
nii loiiy . J" . CJ Hex 7 S3 . I.nn, 
l*iii*u ll Ni*iv r.nlnn.i, hi 28 
F nliriini-j l na.j 

Applli iiiiii ruilili'ilt In 
lh.i 1 1 ii 1 1 d , I Klnmlom 

llliilllil illio 11 * 11(1 pun roily 

in Mu* Axsix hit ion of Coni* 
nn niivi.n III, Unli Prsll In, 

i a jipm. 3f. riurdim 

Siimiro. Ion ivc III 

pi*H. irom nl, run fiirihm- 

i ill <jrniui I'm limy bn 

■ lliiuilliill. ||] 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyno 

Ituiiliiirnr'N orMn* 

EXAMINATIONS 

OFFICER 

Applli ur i uni urn Jiivlti-tl 
h»r nn apiiriinlinniil m Cl- 
iiinf imtloni Orflmr Hi tlm F.\- 
■iinliiniliins Sui’tlini of tho 
Itnnlilriir'a Ulrica. Iha hul- 
tlur ol tin? puil will b<i ro- 
aiiiMiiibia rur mo wurh nl 
lm» aoi-tlmi iililch liHliulni 
nil uuiinunmPiitH for I'nl- 
vurally oxniulnuiioiiN — pn. 
liora. llmrtnlilni, roam 
alluiallnii and iiubllcallun ul 
roaiilis. 

Candltlalaa should prarar- 
iihly tiu araduatai will, 
I’elui-Biit oxiifirlam-B In an 
oducaiiniinl instliutlmi. 

Salary will ho at an 
appropriate point on tho 
Administrative Grailtr I A 
acute . £ 15.3SO - £11.103, 

accai-dlnp to diib. auallflia- 
tluna and experlnnce. In 
view of Ihe experience rn. 

3 Hired tho nur.c.e B 9 rul cendl- 
ata I, likely to he at loast 


3 Hired tho aur.ceasrul candl- 
ata Is llknly to he at loast 
26 years nltl. 

run her paiticiilars mny 
bo obtained from tho llepilly 
Reulatrar iF.P.i. The IJnl- 
iBrslty, 6 Kensington Ter- 
Newcaatlo noon Tyne 
NE 1 7 B U . with wlinni no - 

pll cations t3 copies). 
iDoelhnr wllli tlio names and 
addresses of throe referees, 
should bo lodged nut Inter 
than Slat January 1883. 
Ploasn quote reference THES 
HI 


University of 
Oxford 

bt. Hilda's College 
Oxford 

temporary 

LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

ro^S P, rfS“. ,l ?. na or " Invlleil 
£rrTJ®r. ,r T°iiS 'MS; 

l*ol! Ileal M |?iu!f 1 i . ,Q 
hu Mnni liialltiit I iiiii for 

nr PPF J.m Ml i! lo,, r School 

Hirv P ro..™S S ,le (ntroduc- 

J fo '' Mio Pro- 

i'niltiL-x Exmn I nation in 

• niiiiix. An Iiveranc „f ,i. 

Tern i™ , w"iii hl,l i? rtur, nn Fill* 
i;'" will be reniiirod, 

• id fill' tlVO VHnrt 

.. « suv witi, fir-ra! 

r .. L'.y ur renewal fii r n 
Hirthor year. Tlio mlpend 

("tobV." 0 ' ,h “ n 

I Irn 'i-mi" r nurilcnlara from 
nHnne Socrrtnry. Ht. 
Illlrln a c.ifllOBB. Oxford: 
f r *,™ 1 F* ,el “»■ a|,o(icuiUina 
lonleH b) 4 Knbrunr|' 


Imporinl College 

DEPARTMENT OP 
AERONAUTICS 

A Reseurcli ABilhtunteliln 
in Compiituliunul Omi Dyna- 
mlc»i lb aviillnbtn to miiinurt 
V£!J , P llt J ll,in<l1 in Ihn 

of iinituaUy n»ii dynn- 
rn|,j “- Anpllr*iiln Ahuitid hn vs 
«l VHIWop hlnhnl- 
unjiren 111 F.nulnnning, ]>hyi. 
lc;« a i' Mailipmutli s. Starting 

Lui.Hnn ‘a ?, 3 Illcllllllnn 
Lund on Allowance. The 
la Initially for 
one ) cat but lx expected io 

?wo“J 5 ??. ert ,or M fl,r ‘' ! ' !r 

Annlicniiaiiit with u full 
• • and tho nunios ul tw'O 
m ailpinic reiercea t u the 
Hi-ad of the IJuparlmr-nt of 
Aerunnutka. imperial Cul- 
“ n . Sclonco and Teihuol- 
?#7* , Prliirn Cunsrtri noud. 
I-Oinlon SW7 8BV, quoting 
reference RN/.IMRcJ. Ilf 


University of 
Warwick 
PROFESSOR/ 
DIRECTOR OF 
POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 
COVENTRY AND 
WARWICKSHIRE 

A |j|*lii'lil Iiiiii up- iiivlu-il 
Irnin i niiixtiiri-ii liii*ili(al 
praL-MtlunnrN fur Im JuliM 


«ni Munuruiy I'mfi'miti' 
mid Chulrinnii c*f llu* h* IiimiI 
• if I’ustiinidiinli' Med kill 
Ediicntluu nt tin* Unlvm hlly 
of Wnrivl'k. 

(Ill Dirac tor or Ilia lYiir- 
wlchililrc I'.iHtnriiilniit'* 

Medical Cenire. 

H I Art'll Dli-CiTiir tif P'isI- 
■li-ndnule Medici, I Education 
iiiudur Ihn uusplcei nf tin* 
Duuril of Cli-ndunin Cllillinl 
•Sum I loi. I'lliyurilty of Ulrni- 
inghuini. 

TunublL* as xuon CS limy Im 
ill miiooil. 

llie poet Ih pu|-|-l Inn*, hut 
lulUllkuinl cllnkiil xnmlinix 
lip Io li whole r|nm n<|iiivH- 
Itiiil arc- iiviillulilo if ,'uijiiIi i*il 
mill iii'propi-lnir*. Tim tni ms 
r*r l lie n|i|iul,ilmniit nn* xnt 

Old In nioi-i* ilntnJl In Mm 
flirllmr iinrtlcidiii-s oliiuiii- 
alilr friiin tlm Ariulcnih- Unii- 
l it rin. Uiiivumlly tif iVnr- 
wick. Cui-i-iury CV 4 7 AL, 

• llinllllli lluf. Nu. 23/A/R3.L 
In whom ur.nlldtlhiiiH should 
In* mill wllllln 4 wi-tikn of 
t in aiipfiirnm-u ul this ailvnr- 
Mic-nKHit . HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

AniillLOtluiis arn lnvltml 
for M LiH-liii-i.ihlp In Erci- 
liomui. AlMillcantB should 
llnvu iinui-oiirliit'i 'iinilJflcii- 
Miiiih liiclndlni) rnluvunt 

cspnr(iiiu-|. |,i t'-iiililiiii and 

ru smirch. Prefer uncn will 
bn nl von to upplfran te with 
P. I ll I uroit In the 

field of A no Moil Eroiiunilc 
rhnury. 

Annual xuliiry tHuimr- 
imiiunblD) is nn „n II 
l»ylllt srule: IFKJ12D.S4U- 

217.380 i £ 1 = I1KSIH.AO 

apprux. I. Start 1 1 1 , i solnry 
will doutuid on nuiilirira- 
t lum and »xpiii’Inni n. 

At ciiri-uiit raliui, aalar- 
ico. .Will not excand 
is»q of urusi income. 
Housing benefits nt a i-fin- 

j o1 n * ■alary. 

l-Ii lid run's education hIIo- 
wuncaa. Inuve and mndlcel 
belief its ni-n pravldud. 

Further narllculara and 
appIicDtlun forms mny l,n 
obieiiiiul from Mlu Auuiln- 
tion of Coniniunwciilih 
Unlvuriltiex lAputa). 3f> 

w^H 11 n 5v“ re ’ Loudon 
WC1H Orr, ur from 
i im Appoint men 1 9 Unit 
Secretary 'a Of rice, Uni- 
varsity of [long Koilg, 
1 Ko,, n- Tho clcialiia 
dote for iiopIlcntianN is 19 
February 1983. HI 


University of Oxford 
In association with 
Queen’s College 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications arn Invited 
above poet. 
Stipend according to nnc 
on the scale £6 a'J S at SSS 
3’. to £14.420 at 42 or 
°. " p- FfbloronCD mny bo 
KjY*" J cnndltlatea with 
Intoresia m tha field or 
Human Experlinentul P«y. 

“Pfotelly Cobh- 

Slima VJ5S». lo V' Human 

Skiiia and/or Perception. 
Tho post la associated 
TXlIsKi atlpendlary Fal- 

JSi. V A*!lP - “pd Fraeloc- 

Quaon'a Col- 
!?®°- Fhu University and 
‘ 0 ! college do not bind 
themselves’ to make an 
appointment and will not 
nerossarliy confine them- 
selves to thosi* who npply. 
Further details may bo 
obtained from the Hand of 
the Department of Ex- 

S nrlmanirel Psychology. 

outh Parks Rood. Oxford 
4N1 KID, to whom ap- 
nl leal Iona (nine type 
copies, aim from overseas 
appMi-aiits). Including tlm 
namex of throe referees, 
Should he sent by 31 Janu- 
ary 1985. 

HI. 


University of Wales 
Lampeter 

Snliii Du vld’s Vnlvoreitv 
Cullnuo 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
WELSH 

A|>nllrutluni are Invited 
fun', a S Jj!L"V! y dual IMrd Uppll- 
l*" 1 ' H»i* pnt of T«in- 
porjirv l.eciiirnr In Welsh, tu 
l>u I liken up ill u date to bn 

il/ B nr n h» r 1 ' , S, appoint moot 
will b* For 21 inonKhii. 

nJHBJT'V' wll J bu within 

inn rlnil six points of tho 
unlVQi'ilty 

KSiKr (£6 - 374 

UK 

ft» nlc ,, Fnnlftirar. Balm 
David a University Collene 
. °Vfed. SA4rt 
'ED. to Wlliini appIlf-Q (ions 
copies), including a • urrl- 
culum vitae and the names 
or 4 Dr ft rufei-ros should ho 

ltt'a!’ 0 * 1, bf 21 Joining 


Massey University 
Pn I ni or stun Nurth 
Now Zcnlaml 
LECTUHER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

A m*l li’ui (i'll*. nr<* ill' ll i-il 
ri-nin xii 1 1 uiil v iiMiilllii.il 
|in|-xii|i'i Im- ii !.■*■ 1 nri-xli 1 1 ■ 
fi| .Si-itlcu Li-.-lin . x 1 1 1 1 . In 
|'iirxii|liii*l hi ii iiiiiii- inrn I In 
i Mr- Hun I ii'»xi s t in 1 1*- s ii>-. 
I'iir i nii'i) i . I”),,- him, iiiiii it 

will In- n 1 1 1 1 * i i i-il in ii-u, h 
iiii'I In ■ iiiiiImi I i I'xi-m-i h in 
Mu- I'cl K'lnii'l M iiii.imi iiii ii i 
l > r> -i i i n in in •- ivlib )i ■ , i ■ ■■ i nil's 

iv 1 1 ll I ii ll mill. Hi, 1 1 >| f ii . 

ary liiiiilty ■ , r llnxiiu'is 
htnillr-h. Tlm ii|i|u ilu i i-i* 
will iilit' hai-f ilii- **|i|ii*i*. 
1 Ilia 1 1 V in In* in tii-i-ly III- 
vulvi*i| wIMi tin’ liilxlil'-x*. 

■ -1111,111111111 V Mini III'- I'lalil fi 

sci lor by inn-1 Ii ||*mi Inn in 
lliu Mel I vll lux i li,* Hum- 
''•■••‘i Ci'ii,|«iiti*i Sv-.ii- ii is 
llnx'-iirili C'liitr'i mid n.f 
Ma ii,imi-iim<II I i:din ill III mid 
Dni’Mluiuiifiii t;*.m | 

A|i|iM«-iinii. wtiiil'l In- i-x- 

I Lr-< I III lllll-l- nil 

n|i|>r[j|irlMiii |,oi l in-in Im, in 
iluurii'i. Mini i-viili.in ii ni 

MllllllV III ' C.1111 1*1 III! I I- (III 111* - 

lively m I'l-ri.tuiiiH M n ii- 
mi'- mil ii i • ■■in mil. ii. i:*- 
f>>.-l-jD'IK-|* III |ll-| XI, lllll-l IIIIIII- 

uuiunmii will iiili-nn- 

Ingn. 

Tin- noiHjint, in-in will In- 

muiii- ni u 1 1 * vii I ,i|i|tri*nrl • 

iiIm tu nuiiliriL-iilluiiN iinil 
••X|n*rii’iiic wiiiiln i in* 
[fllR'i , , , of: Lull lire |- 

NZS21 .660 — $25,684; 

ft® nj o r Liictnri-r 

NZ52 7 . 088 - 330.127. 

Furllier rinlnlls of tlu> 
L'nlvernltv, tofietlifi* with 
cuii, II t Ions of apiioliiini'*ni , 
limy be ohtnlnnd Irom tlm 
AiMocbitlon of Cumniun- 
wcinltli Universities. 

lAppIs), 36 Guidon 
Buuui-c, Lrnidon WC1II 
OFF. or Irom tlm Rnn- 
!■ rur of tlm llniverxlty, 
with whom iipplli iitlr-iis 
rtuso on 28 Fehruary 


University of 
Leicester 
CONFERENCE 
MANAGER 

Apnllcxtluiis uru Invited 
for the uny post of Con* 
laruniu Mnuiinnr. Tin. mic- 
t-ensful rnndhlato Ii Mknly 
IP. h r. vo urornshlunnl ,|iiu|. 
Illcatluns and iirm-loiix ,*\. 
lid rln nc ii In tin: , nurei nu, a. 
trade, hninn know lurtii,* or 
lilnher niliicil luu uml 
Hiinnlun of u ili*ni-i>i* w,n In, 
un ncii niitaiiii. niii|>*s will 
Mir ludi. Hiiiii rl in, tlm nin«- 
I mil III lirofltabln list,- of ||,i. 
}’ n 'v'» r » , ty , e fill'll I Mux 

Mil auilli COIIIi-rniil'ns. end 
the i'i,-ur«llni,Uiii, niKl 


unnnriil niniiaMcnieni of 
CqnlerDnm irnUc. 


The M|ipu| ntnicii t will Im 
!^r.J lvc <n. Mm lirsi 

HfttPi*# v ‘ ,t . h , Hi" IK.SHl- 
5 *i.» y , u ' (.ontlniiallon fur 

torm depund I im nn s „, - 
i-exsiiil Pronin t Inn of IiiihI- 
'5®*?* Initial xulnry ilniuiii- 
dnnt on an®, iiunlf riL-miinm 

om»o,H;<iici. will i„* on 
l a . r 1 'i'l'u ' - r . H .' 1 V <i „G r Md .. x 

. , fiW^S!i6W!“ or 11 

3*i" ,H (Jills liar. Unlvm Hi tv 
{ Lelc-osier. lJiilvp,xliy 
Vn ?i * . Lr*lrr*Hlor. I.I.i 

lu WIIUIII M|l pill II- 
i/.V'A’L "houlil hu riMiurifil 
hv 28 J nnu a iv |«,H3. || | 


Rrunei University 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 
-TEACHING 
COMPANY SCHEME 

rf ..T. h . n l»«U»"rinit'n« uf i»rn- 
ducMon Tei hnnliKiv umka 
a yourin uniilunm* tu buu- 
iiort tlm Tnachinii Con.- 
work Inti with 
G u. N V*«‘*"rvell l-ta. li,, 
will help w*lth touching 
and administrative work 
and nlso assist with da- 
Vnlopmenln In automated 
engineer Ina prod nut ion. 

Applicants should he 
under 32 yrurs of age, 

R assess a good onuliieprlng 
pnours denreo with a 
Higher degree ralrvnnt io 
manufacturing Indus try. 
They should be chartered 
enulnaera with uppruprlatc 
Industrial experience. 

, The appointment will be 
for Mired vonrs with snlary 
«he soalo £1 1.275 - 
Alla'wtncg n®' “d In u London 

Plfv eoMfVhc I*sr 

nel Secretary, Uruncl Unl- 
venlty, Uxbrldue. Md- 

V^ 1 B n 5 PH * nr tal*. 
Piionfi 37 ] B 8 , oxi. 4 Q. 

fosa 1 . 11 " ant ' ,: 31 J«ni,iiiy 


University of 
London 

St George’s Hospital 
Medical School 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

IUp tu £12.140 

ptIuiis nrc Invited 
nCm!.! !T/ ,l,ll P ,r " with somu 
ndmli.IslraUvn cxpeiloncn 

tPve "niflSS "I A'Jminlitra- 
OfHwr In the. Bchool 

lVt AuVli Vuni e,fu ‘ c from 
i»r AiuJl 1905 or um soun 

Sm.si ,,afia * blD thrtrfiarrnr . 

Emoluments un rho Grade 
?^lnl«rhyv 0 a r sWf"^^ 
tie" U r,.n ,S!s -‘!*-'« 

Mahment Officer. “| 

MuhiUfr % Hospital Mt.dlcul 
■ Lmninur Tarravi* 
l2? ,, , nB - London. swit 
?Im.nH°i oppllraMonH 

l "i " el11 lo arrive by 
the 3 lit January 1983. Ill 


UnivcM'.sity (‘tillcgr 

London 

Image _ Promising 
Gruu|i 

Di*I*.ii Iinuin I'hv'.li x .mil 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

.A|i|»lli ni tun*, .in- him. '.| 
Im Mu* |»*'*.l ut ltr-.a-.in h 
''■■xlxi uni In llitx , 11 - 1 * 111 .. 
.C -I ul 

will lulu ii ti-.iii, ■ i .ii i | in, I nu 
Mu- ■!■- Vi- 1> •- ,, » i,,,rt 

I ih »|. It* 

xi-i l<-> ul tuii.il)'*! . ii, ni 

!’• ■—■"•s-. lb, in*,) <*, 

■' •*ni*i»*'i (i'll |,i 
ll SflCl St. a*, in! ltrsi- 1 , 1 , ), 

'•runt ■ hi ri-iillv .- \ l.-u* ll n„ 

I ll I 1 H fi . 

'I lie Ml. Ill, I <*s |" ii, xl Ki | II I V 

"l. Jhi- lli-sr.i, , i. Assist iint 
Will hr I II I fill'll t ■ I hi* 

•* 11<III|1I,1.',1 i I’UJi 

I I iv i v ijy*. 1 1 i iiiiiii, |i| 

liNIJi \ 1 1 nn, I ni ,-ni iii-u- 
. ii suns ci 1.1 »■ -1 ll mnl 

t_l.ll’4SI llllii n im*I l i,>. 
hi din iiii ii sislrin. )nn |-|. 
nn r In nui I in, ir mill liunj. 
w-nri- ih-hliin. i-il i tti 1 1 1 1 1 r I v 
Hf ■ ■ >iii|iii ( r i Ini i-l I ill i-x. 

iiii'I. ur lllllil in i-n u**t- 

ivurki, iv. mill I,.- n iJixllnil 
nilVMiiliuii' Mini nt trust 

Min**’ veiirx pcisi •ii'iiiltuitn 
••xiirrli.iii ■> In n r.'lni. ii 

■I'-llI IS ,-■•■111111-11. 

f. S VL*!, rv ., •« Ml'- i-.iinin 
i'j.375 •» 11.1)35 l.uiiilnn 

AllnW-illl, ■■ in J.K.5IO + 
L 1.03 5 l.itiiil'in Allim UJn > 1 . 

In, thi-r ilrinllH mny he 

the Senior 

ejirxi.iinr-l Oifli-rr 

jArinl.iinl' ,, University 

Ciiii'iin* Lund, an, Guwor 

Struel, Luu, I, m IVC IE 

6DT. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Uiilverslty Cullf m-i'iirc' Cu- 
■ irtJliMii.ii' uml Mniimaer iif 
Till: Oi t m ii* , ii ( .'mill'" 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
GRADE III 
APPOINTMENT 

AiiplliHtlf.il', III-U luvitncj 
r»n- the p*jsi uf (Xnl vni-xity 
‘-C-l.f'.l um •• iTii-urrl I n Hltir 
■mil Mnumiur r*f llir Oi-tn- 
ilim Cuntrn. Tin* Cm tanam 
Cuntrc* Is tin* 1-ililvDrsltv’l 
liniy btilldliiu uciiniilnx in u- 
vi'lliin n nnilil-iJurpiiHii hull 
sun u nu ! .200 lanoiiln 

Ijifn-tlirr will, utlim fiii-llt- 

lliiH. ill,* P'iik'iii uiiiiiil, it'd 

yvlll. Itn ve t.yiiriiM ri'Nnunil- 
lilllly fur llir in.iiiMiii'ini'nl 
of the im M<| i n,i mm will 
ulsu iivin-si .,1 Min wliuln (if 
Mie li ii ( viii'il i y • x iitiitrnl 
■'a,lr|-laa,i Im illlli-M. In mldl- 
Muii lie hi- shi* will Im r«* 
hpuiihlbli* fur ilia. lu* 
airdliiulliiu ,>l ri>iiti.|'(*ni ,ix 
aiutl ihn iiiiii'k'-iiiin mid 
|,riini'itl,in «af * i-n tan I iiial- 
yi.rsltv flu lllti'-s lur mii- 

f 'ir'iiii-nx. cxliibl i Imiif, ,ind 

■iiHi-tlnui, Cxi>'-rli*iii n of 

nriinnlrut lun 

un,] ii |-,i in ■ , 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 uml H 

Nuiaii'l kiuiwl'iihm iif i-ntnr- 
[nn mi u ni, linin'* n i nr,* umiui* 
Uul. CaiidlclaitiiH shulilU tin 
uiilrnpreiii'iirliil uml uui- 
xfixs a x ircniii IiiimI liens 
xmixii . 1 n II I it 1 xulnry 111 lint 
r '•nui' L l -.!.*) 2 u - £ 16 . IHO ii 

E -ear nn Gnldr III. I'urlli-n- 
urs ll-iini 1 1|>* I i i> ii I h t r i, i* 
illld He, re | nr v i.Sliitllilll). 
J. 1 * 1 * .''“‘vri-allv. Slii-Mleld 
J*lli 41 N Hi wnnm uiiplli'ii- 

1101, x, in, IiiiIIiiii n„. ti, nn, -x 

■ ■f Mii nr* , -nl in i*i*x. Miuuhl 
VI’...x H, ‘ n . 1 |,v S!K J >i ii ii ii r v 

1:'H.3. cjuuti' rnl. 117 70/1,1 


University of 
Cunterlmry 
Now Zenlund 
LECTURER IN 
MAORI 

A iiiiiii pi Junx urn lnvHi-cl 
lor Mm iil,i>i-n iioHlIliiti. 

Aiinlli antH ahtiiihl Im 
«l mil ll Inil to tiinrh Ihn ImIi- 

iiuiiim. litiii iiiuru mid 1 ,|N- 

t,»ry of lliu Mm, I-l imuplx 
it Dll loviils. Til ii v sliiiuld 
linvn fui Mini hiiiitlftinitlunH 
in , I, Ci Mnm l faunu'ilir and 
lilHtorv. Hild must 
nuninsH a hliihiir ,iuyri<u In 

ci,mr, , .. or ,n ° »«•»* 

The sulnry fur Lri-turin-i 

NZ*2°i”.660 tu s'a.V.'ftB^.m’r 
firm uni. 

in, rt leu | nrs and 
CundiMniifi nf Apnuiut- 
2!j;Ft may b« outalnril 
from the Ansm-luMcui of 
Comincn, w-nn Ii h llnlvuril- 
tliia lApplii. 36 Gordon 
g^b." r ®* l uitdun IVf'l H 

...^ P H 1U P* ,Q ' ,S 1 ’lnbu with 
the Rutiietrar. L'ulvnralty 
Cmiterbury. Frivutn 
non. Ctirintcliun Ii. New 
?9H3 a,ltJ ' 0,1 38 Fnbriiarj’ 


University of Oxford 

Departmaut or Eclucatlonal 
Btudtux 

TUTORS 

GEOGRAPHY 

BIOLOGY 

Applications arn invited 
' D , r . . * n , peats un Tutor, 
ivith effert from Oitolier 
lor Sept uni her ) 1083. Thu 
B RP. ri, . ntl,, J ,nl Mt Coofirorhy 
Will ba for five yonrs in 
me first liintuiicn, Mieroaf- 
ter reiicwabm tu retiring 
uiib. The nnpolntincint In 
□ iology will Im for tfiroa 
years in the first inatani *. 
and may thorourtc-r be i-d- 
niiwod for uno furthar 
porlod of tlirnn yenra* 
lbtura are rmiulrect to 
teai-l, fur aUvani-c-'d de- 
or«ns. ns well ns for Iho 
Postgraduate cni-tincat" In 
Education, and to nngnge 
lu research. 

AnuMi-ni ions. together 
wllh tho nsffln, of two ref- 
er um, should bu madn no 
WSC than 2 8 .inimnry 
1903 to Tlm Dlrei-tor. flu* 

S UfMtmail or Eduiiitlonrtl 
tudins. 15 Nm -hum Oar* 
deni. Oxford OX2 SPY. 
from wliuni furl Iter |,or- 
tlcnlarn uiny |>u ulalihitd^ 


mmt 




• a-- *i •-! jf"-, J IR-J;] 
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BRASENOSE COLLEGE. OX- 

FORD ,*r,i|M*s'-s in ul'-* , uni' 
s,. iilm , nullin’ **i lu'liir t • ■ i 

lUOiHlbll I ll 1 1 1 Ullll ‘Rail “ 

!;,’i ni.ii,,*’ "•*■ ii'iim ii "in , ,* in- 
|„. r |'IH3- I hr min, nl n 

S.-I 1 I",’ , i*’i nu, Ini’ s« li'il.ii xtii,, 

Is .-'in.il )" I l,*i« "f Mm 

■i, ullll un. ill, '■ .ir.Mii UM- nn, ■ha- 
il tn. t"i»i*M,'’r will, iiin'i i,V'*d 
fuaix. i-s.ii,i, wln-ru Mi*- M.h. dm 
|ui|, Is ii slid" lamiil. li, will'll 
him* llx vitliu* Is £.!U'i l».', J ha* 
in luu ul ii Guru, nil,'- si-Iiu- 
luisllln lx l„ 111'*, V ■ IJXI- *.400 
».,i. I iHitdliliila’x ,11,1X1 ll'* iilub’l 
27 . mnl hi *' i d Hr lllsli 
IJnlvurxhv cm ,ii, (bu *m-.i> Iiiiii « ii 
ll, lliu I hull )'•*„■ ad ail, llaan* 

1,111-H 1 "I 1 

I ,. ,1 •Ca-nlur Ci«*raiiail„a.) s, lna- 
ImvxI ill's a, 111 II*S|||. Ii-al lu Ilia, mi 
nail V'-l r'*«ls,l'r,*al MS M l’*U IjlMlI- 
HllMl'-Ml-a Id Oh, a il’il. Aljiallail; 

(lain fauinx I HirMirr dnlhllh 

liliay hu nli,nl„ai(l f, •ail; 111'’ 
Tiitor t'jr f •,-|»*hi*,1' , x. 1 li'xlai'i 
dthn I'M Hi'' ri’i’i’llH "i "'III’ 
pi ul o,l .iiii'I,' nlla, lis Is 'It, 
Fnl.riiurv 1UH3. »’ 


Fellowships 


The Uiiiversily of 
WiirwieU 
PROFESSOR OF 
ARTS EDUCATION 

A I'lllll III Icilix nn- I II III Mil 

im- tin- in’" l n, s}. ."I I'lai- 
I ussa .I id Art x lulu* u, luu 
la, Mm I m n My id Ealnrii* 

1 1 11,11,1 Sinillrx, I ■•tidlilr iix 
xi ■ ii i, i,x niHV In’ iirriuhiBd. 
hillin’ v II, , 1,0 I'rad uavnrlay 
i aim'* i in 1 1 , in, nu, 1. 1 A. 3 15 
|,rr *llllliiin ) . 

I'ui’i hur aiutl, Mx mny A" 
(■111 (Hill'Ll Ira llll ..ill 1 ' 

Aui'H’iiili Ra*,|lsi rur . IJ ,»*“ 
VMixltv aft, _ Warwick. 
Gaivuuirv. *'V4 7AL acjiiol- 
liiil Hi’l. Kl*» 2a/A'B3/l.1 III 
w-litm, aii|,lli.Mllaiiix sliuiilu 
hu hi* ni lay 9th raihrunry, 
l*JI13. "■ 



ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCH00L0F SURVEYING 


Br unite 1 University 

ne pur linen, nf Muiaallnrgy 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

AhiMUjiHoiIS nra, InvUml 
for Ihe "l,o vi- Dim. ten- 
able for Mira-e ,Y»Mrs. lh*| 

Hlici-uesf nt rnndldiirn wll 
work will, D,’- U livid 
(Jiawiin Mini l>r. Tairry F -y, »* 
a>n 111 *. all* vul, i pH, ” 111 of 
wonr CMilHlunt '•If'rtriila'in 
iilrkul . nulinga- Flna tro- 
lese nh’kel l« n Id? in' 

ullaay wM * 1 

lldurahlc nnlaiiillal but 111 


appl li ill loll In ill" 
nl no 0,-1 it ii industry 

linen hunipai’ud hy_ u l*,,.r 


linen iiaiii,rai *'x . , 

of undorstun.lliin !»*• 
balinili-ul ,»r 'a nurt lai 9. lii" 
work will Involve thu iI d* 
mlrel foriniillull uf vai Icdii 
i on 1 1 a ti types, nx Hill Mint I nt, 
of i, uiliil luriilrili dr in lur u« 
uml thulr i-ul nt I i'll fill Ip »ln' 
iveiir in',i-himlsn,a. *-ni- 
iu h u rn 1 1 u,i with InduHlry 
mill oilier nrnrtoiTilc in- 
Mt t tu L li am will count l lulu 
un Iniuoi-i'int purl of lit” 
|iruji)i-l . 

The pro U*i t Li spnimui-iul 
by Elf nil and there may 

lao n puxiIhllUy or iJJiua- 

uiniiUiyinonl lu »J»" 

try oil i.oiniil« lt l |,n ul ,IIC 

work . 

Tit ii maximum sinrMnn 
inlitry will ho i.pprox- 
imiitnly £8200 p-a. 

rurthnr .l«l«Ms MUd "P- 
pl |ra i Ion for in . with h niuai 
Im red iirnnd by , s 1 
1083. mny lie *, 
front the I’nrsoniiel Saaira'l- 
firy. Urmml , Unlvurslty 
Uihrldne. Mlaldlese*. y.**“ 
3 Pllj irli.nhoim Uxbrldjiu 
37 I llB. ext- 3h* H “ 


University of Oxford 
Oriel College 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

Thu (’*, Ill-lie 0I*'|,"1'’" 
nla-a-.l nn Of final » "M ‘'.'Vj 
Tutor 111 PiillUj a lc *,aLIJ U ti! 0 
alllMMH III Oiiobi.r leh-*;. ‘hu 
I*'i.Rowm1,I|, !•* J' 

nasi. .ladloia wHb " ' 1 ’ . 

st Ipundl.iiy I'Mi-l-Mnie U'll 

VlirMil V Lent, iruxlllp CL.I'.I - I 

Tlm f .nil*', ,** inuy Ul*” 

biii-o i» a irnmlldMlo will, » 

spnciul ruxinirrl, und h.iu hliiil 

ItdiiruMi In Itituriiullnatol R® 

lulloiiN. hut is’ll I buHla.MM'd 
lo receive mipll* utbjim from 
a audldateia WlUl 

uthor lloldh. A I, Plh 
nlvlnu iiai-,l'-uh,ra of iiuan- 
?|rntlon» mnl experliiiii-eund 
tlm nmn.-i nl ihinn roforoeB; 
a l, on Id bu unit tc, 
out. Oriel Cailloim. 


, front whom fnrther pnrtlcu 
I Mrs may he obtuliiedl by 
f-rldny. February 4Ui. 


Thu rellnwalilp Ib 
fined in ,n,*ii h> 
with the utmiitea of oriel 
C* ,11 m bo. 


The School is responsible for BSc (CNAA) In 
Quantity Surveying, a number or part-time 
courses, and service leaching on other Degree 
and Diploma courses. 

Further developments in prospect. 

Salary El 7,364 per annum. 

Removal expenses assistance. 

Details from: 

Secretary, Robert Gordon’s Institute of 

Technology, . b „ hi -d 

Schoolhlli, Aberdeen, ABB 1FR. 

(0224 63381 1 ) 


director 


University of 
Cambridge 
Clare College, 
Cambridge 
SCHOOLTEACHER 
FELLOWSHIPS, 
1083-84 and 1984-85 

Cluru Colli-nu lui’lins 1111 - 
iillruiiiaiix Tot a byRou'; 
iciii Imr i-ullf'ivNlilp. Tim 
I ullowshlp m open to uiun 
und wcmiuil. 

p^^rir^ifiJ/A?..^ 
Vo ii 3—8*1 !h- Tiiai-aa. 

dl. r in"V ,n a J rS * ‘ prov'ldi-d ' und 
ih" Full. .w rtaculvar. on 
withj] uni^iil ul £ 10 O. 

Tlm puriaun* "f 
If.wslilp !■> Ul 
hi hiiolin*,**i**r " r 
■ilia, I'uxh In hai*« »MWI'»: 

Pul liiwxhll*. 

I'rnf nr.'li* e will ba, 
lo ri, nalldiala’a* «U«d ovaai 30 
wl,o mini, sixth runns uml 
who propiii-u pupils tni 

uni vorxlllos . 

Appl lent luu formM l"My 
be oblnlnml from tho M““- 
tm-'s sucrhiary. Clnro cu>- 

lujin. rntnbrlduu. CU3 

ITL. T«m riimlini ilitj f r 

up(iM*:ailoim l« l 

1»>MS. h “ 


Tho University of 
Lnnc-HBter 

Visiting FellowHliip in 
the Centre for the 
Study of Arma Control 
and International 
Security 

ApliMi-nMonn « , Mivlmd 
|„ r n Vlxllllll) Fulluivslijii 
, IIUI HUIIM ll,laar«a*l«»al ■«» 

any .„ua ul "'V" 
an- lu' an'" 1 " io,,iil i«i'’ , iri , y- 
Tlm n|)t>«>l„tn | «i ,, l Will ho 
in " ,i * in " 1 1 nm i„ J'FHMd .wr 
v film, I Oi-lcihnr 

i'iM.3 Mini Will 111- nnidu Ml 
i li? d ait wlMiln tl... Oihui- 
Un I >1 1 a'a I ftaal'iry RMnno 1 A 
in II. null, lr», nil, £”.373. 

wnlcailtiud ■ 

i urlliur |iurll'“ul | "‘" " ,U V 

b.1 VihiQlitfl" ru- 

fernua’i, L’252' ''oVrunn 

EntaMIslimOMt orr L‘-"A; 

Ur»l vuril t v HI.HM ■ "I 1 , 

ring, LiiniBimr. 1 

4V?v. lo whom uppM, u- 
lions I rival i-oplns'. "M l . nl, 'J' 
thrtil, ra-fui-uas. ••'{••jJ?* Se 
Hunt not lalor titan an 
Fuhi-unry 1985. 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Professor/Head of Department 
of Electrical Electronic 
Engineering, Grade VI 

Applications ore Invited lor the above ^sl wh'oh be comes 

=a«£S=SSSSSS 

maMhe pereon appointed will be eligible for Ihe conlerment 
oflha title of Professor. 

B^VZhom 

returned by 21st January. 1983. Please quote pos 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Survavlnu Dupnrinioiii 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
Ref No R/70 


Appllcntloiis nra, 
for 11 , 1 , post of noenori J 
Aiilstuaii for ii 
pm Jim. I tn tho Mujin i tmmt 
of Siirvuylaiii. TI'U 
nnurili AailiiDiit la 
finslxt In tlio "KPlonillejii rtf 

till* iipplUnlloiis ol "'V-fo- 
ruinpuiors h, tho Aimlyxls 
und Mi,n*,rieni«ni ai Prop 
nrty rorilollot. 

Tlm pairsan appalnlud 

ihnuid In, vr ilia nplIMid" 
to enpo with tb* l -‘ort\vir« 
harilwni o and 
„ ia ud. I nr peupla; vvl»ho,il 
miff ii - 1 uni |,ruvl«»u*a nx, p r,- 
u,,c" ln"lr,i. tin" will hi* 
ulvual. 

CnmlidiiluM shou *d 

uaixt M IIOOIl ill'll |t*0 HI 

Ml I hur Ext Mtu MsiiurtniiieM l. 
CumpuMna. 

Auslyaali ur ‘H 1 )' i cla, fa'll 
illaclpllnu. 

Tha U pool lirniL* ill Will b** 

for o pc Had "t one your 

rtiiilm to commoner Ii, 
JaiiMury 19B.3. or 
An possible itiuriiMfini . 

For Hiformnl dtii uxsloni 
i-oliriirnlnn tho Al 1 ,. 

K 1 ilarlii»Sy. 

^ P S?ix n t , S| ,t 23 U 0 , .6 S, «i" y «? 

Furlllur ,l.:lalli and an 

Pur ion iK* f * Of f £' ”■ * >"l 4*,t»l 
poly tad, nli- . , L'a , dhnrl‘ 0 ' lr 

5 73. 

Pluuse aui'l" flc*foren( " 
Number 11/7 S Hi «H to j , i 
■iiniilL'utiiinn 1 


Thornes Polytechnic 

Brliciol of Unoliinan 
Adnlliiixlrnl lull 

PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

Applications an; 1 1, vinyl 
r rani porwili will) a rai- 

r-vunt 1 1 rut dugi-on 
parlance in naarkecfiig 
■ni, iingeniaill, FFyfoPfJJjly in 
an International conioxi. 

A hlglmr dmireo Is doslr- 
ai.lc, as Is ail Inrerost In 
appliratloni of .-ompuilnq. 
or rim'arcl,. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
ACOUNTING AND 

finance 

Applia-altoni arn ""'Vhl 

from ¥"V ,n da,Vr.-n nnS^r 

as..*"*; “J5 rl f.™f-«i« ; 

JJIlSKteWSatSfe 

SiilM^rti^' 1 
Holory IlaIu* iHirl'ixMrL 

Funner pari I* ulars land 
oppfj; a tloiw jpr", f rorn t^ 

S,’iyVo"1.nt?. | Wallin^on 

Mry 1383. 


Administration 


Oxford Polytechnic 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

assistant 

(STAFFING) 

r r s '“■* T5 — 

£6,695 por nainuini* 

Further iierolls «nd 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

ll a par emu nt at Elm’ti fr“l * 

RESEARCH IN THE 

field of 
statellite 
telecommunica- 
tion systems 

SuliJtiilv q null, I nd lamJM 

nliaitou. 

Tim initial salary will l*e 
£3.130 per nnniini. 

aw- ^SiPruSKiss: 

n""i * TuclinU"' 7""" ret 


Administration 

continued 


The University of 
Aston 

in Birminghom 

administrative 

assistant 

for III" Kacully nf 

Snm I nl»« r»f l ve su iipar I * ° 
the Poitaracl,iuii* il Ijeciiii. 
Iha rargaat PHator“du; 

rntJi'H aim With rnipaMid- 

" { f ;; , ; l rtmi , f 1, r n '.cord p?£: 

u'.irk * ! a * r <• in P u I • r 19 " n 

" KK-r iiirveii»i»n,iiii»x u .r c 

'“‘Vi,;. ,,ru<r*a a*f ImP"- 
montnll'in. 

riu* PUiMl. , i, n«7 H “7 

‘,". 1 rk''"""..:) V V ,,d 7.’, 

iponxIbUltv 1 lin ,bl- 



ry - Art...M.'J|« i ri‘ r ‘r;: 

iT^iori^kor u-MMHM. r the 

MPliLihiMnant [s nmulli.x 

i rfitf ifi.'KA-t- 


AppMciM-J 1 ' ( J.”| l ', n 

lT.Jvur.My - 


O. nr,,! *,’ n nil-ini 11 id' 1 , 1 , 1 . 

iiii,nli"i HA/,- , 


King Alfred’s College 
Winch cater 

accommodation/ 

CONFERENCE 

OFFICER 

f rf, ^ ^ ‘ 

pjioni: iVl l ifli*"W r fi22 H II 


The Tiustees of Sir Heniy 
Wellcome seek a Director Iot 
their institute for the History of 
Medicine lo initiate a 
programmu for Ihe study of 
twcntleth-cenhny medicine and 
biomedical science. 

Tha Institute . comprising a 
major library in its field, is 
already a distinguished centie 
for research and leaching In iho 
history of medicine, in addition 
to developing this work, linked 
with University College London, 
the Trustees Intend to create a 
major international archive of 
the history of modern 
bloincdkal science , ai id lu 
encourage related researches. 
New posts will be created at the 
Institute to facilitate tills work. 

They seek as Director an 
established medical scientist ot 
historian of modern medicine 
who will realise this new 
programme, while nialnlalninga 
structure within which tire 
present historical activities will 
flourish. The Director will need 
the ability to co-operate both 
with historians and with tire 
experienced medical scientists 
who have participated In the 
modem expansion of 
medldne. 


Since wilhln the next 2- 3 
years the T rustees will 
establish the Institute In an 
Independent building and 
profit from a closer link with 
the Royal Society of 
Medldne, the Director will be 
able to lead the Institute Into 
a new and brooder phase of 
Its history. 

The Trustees, who ara 
responsible for the entire 
funding of the Institute, 
envisage an increasingly 
close connection between Its 
work and their olher 
activities. 

T he salaiy of the Director, 
who will he a ineinberof Ihe 
Trust' s staff and pension 
scl icme, will be above 
Professorial level. 

All enquiries and 
applications, which sltould 
include a curriculum vilae 
and the names of three 
referees, shouldbe 
addressed to: 

The Director 
The Wellcome Trust 
I Park Square West 
London NW 1 4U 

Completed applications 
miut be received by I 9 lh 

February, 1983. 


Ths City and Guilds of London Institute is Brilain's toremosi 

Tcnneet ihe challenge of the New Training tolllalhje sponsored 
. , 1 , up nonncallon to loin ono ol our active teems is 

Exoerience in training or teaching Job skills and their eppl^ajtoh 
E x 5n.inn nnoDle Is essential lor the more senior appointments, 

l 0 ° n rS? P ffih ateo Quires mechanical maintenance 
experience. 

SALARY: up lo £11,000 according lo experience. 

. .i. .-——a ku f»Qth .Innnnni. 1983 find 




4AA (01-560 3050). 



WILTSHBRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Education Department 


VWivw* “ ■ — 

Salary: Soulbury (Burnham H.T. Group B) 

£1 3,203-El 4,46fi per annum 

An Adviser lor Computers In Education Is required to ass®' in 

SSSSs^Swsfeinr 

S?s e i«sssa-“. 

mote impoitant. 

F«antial car user allowance pnyabto. 

Removal and disturbance allowance payable in approve 

I returnable by 21 si January 1083. 





THK IIMKS IIKiHKK KDITATION SI>m.K,MKNT 


Administration continued 



We arc a governmenL-spon sored body set up to promote 
the improvement of design within British industry. A 
graduate with a good understanding of the education of 
engineers at tertiary level and above is needed to join 
our small education team. 

Specific responsibilities include administering the 
annual Molms Design Prize scheme and a new 
programme of curriculum development . advising on 
courses and careers in engineering design, writing 
articles on engineeringdesign education and preparing 
teaching aid material. The post is based in London, but 
close contact with the academic and industrial worlds 
will involve some travel within Britain. 

Applicants, preferably qualified engineers under the age 
of 35, should have at least three years' experience 
related to engineeringdesign. Experience of leaching nr 
lecturing is desirable and practical experience in 
industry would he on advantage. 

The starting salary will he on the scale £91101) - £ 1 0.M0 
depending on Qualifications and experience. There are 
22 duvs’ annual holiday, flexible working hours and an 
excellent non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form 
please contact Mrs Carol Taylor. 

The Design Council, 

28 Haymarket, London SW1 Y 4-SU. =■ THE — 

Telephone 01-839 8000 ext 35 


DESIGN 


COUNCIL 


Colleges of Higher Education 


LECTURER II 
in 

COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

A Lecturer II is required from September 
to teach computing courses throughout 
the Institute, but with particular 
reference to the CNAA Diploma in 
Professional Studies in Education 
(Computer Education), CNAA BEd 
(Secondary), BEC/TEC HND Computer 
Studies. 

The person appointed will have a good 
honours degree in Computer Science or a 
related discipline. A knowledge of the 
applications of computers within schools 
and experience of teaching computing is 
essential. Evidence of active personal 
research or consultancy in the subject is 
highly desirable. 


For application form and lob 
specification please telephone 01-568 
8741 or write to Asst. Principal 
(Academic Staff), WLIHE, Borough Road. 
Isleworth, Middx TW7 5DU. 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Adult Education 


TUTOR/ORGANISER 
IN CULTURAL & 
POLITICAL STUDIES 

TOa post, with the recently estab- 
lished Ulster People's Collage, will 
be concerned to promote Improve- 
ment In undarelandbtg between 
the two iratSBona in N. Ireland by 
encouragfriQ and. dsvefppfng the 
study ot ihoir separate and com* 
mon history, culture and Identity, 
(ha poal wlH be lor one yanr, (n the 
flret Inatanca. wiut flw posetajity or 
a fudber retention. 

Applicants should have b good 
deoree in a relevant, subject, some 
experience In adult/community 
•ducatloix end an : Interest in 
developing adult education prog- 
rammes yi cultural and political 
stuifieo hi N Ireland. Salary In the 
ranga M,68O-fci.t,0Q2 dependent 
on age, experience and oualtfka- 
OortB. ... 

Application forme- and further 
detaHe tram the SecralaiVTuil 
CoWa*. M Ade- 
Wd« Parle, BeHeet BT 9 bfy. 
Wortig date for applications ■ 
28th January, 1SW. 


University of 


CENTRE FOR THE 
STUDY 
OF SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

Laupan examines noi ■ 

KiFutf* JrW-TMrf 

h eiSM». Am Ttfa3!! 

j Ue °c a u ra b 1 * o t o n t ■» H - m bo [ 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA 
COMMUNITY THEATRE ARTS COURSE 

Applications are Invited for the following full-time position 

TUTOR/DIRECTOR 

Senior Lecturer Scale 

To be part of the teaching and directing team. The post also 
Involves some course management responsibility. 

For application form and further details contact: Chief 
Administrative Officer, The Rose Bruford Collage of Speech & 
Drama, Lamorbey Park, Sldcup, Kent DAI 5 9DF. Tel: 01-300 
3024. 

Closing date for applications; 28 January 1983. 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Overseas 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN NURSING STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for this new post to be concerned with 
development of nursing courses within the Institute. Candidates 
must be registered nurses with research experience In nursing 
practice. Postgraduate qualifications and experience In higher 
education would be an added advantage. 

Salary: £11 ,298-El 4.238 (subject to review) 

Details and application form, which must be returned by 21st 
January. 1983, obtainable on receipt of s.a.e. from: The 
Director's Secretary (TH12), address as below, 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURERS 

Two posts to teach on Higher Diploma and Degree Courses. 

FOOD & BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT 
Candidates should have an appropriate degree and preferably 
Industrial and/or teaching experience. An ability to undertake 
and lead catering research would be expected in addition to 
teaching duties. 

EXPERIMENTAL CATERING AND TECHNOLOGY 
Applicants should preferably have an appropriate degree and 
teaching experience. A knowledge of practical cookery and 
food science applied to catering la necessary, as the successful 
candidate will be required to teach both areas. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer II £6,855-£1 1,022 

Senior Lecturer £10, 173-El 1.984 (bar) - 
£12,816. 

Details and Application Forms, which must be returned by 21 st 
Januaiy, 1983, obtainable on receipt of s.a.e., from- 
The Director's Secretary (TH12), 

DORSET INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Wallladown Road, Wallladown, 

Poole, Dorset, BH12 5BB. 


Librarians 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Library 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 


required for this senior post to lead a team of academic 
subject llbrariansand manage Beckett Park site library. 
Personal subject. European languages and Institutions. 

Salary Scale: 

Senior Lecturer - £1Q t 173-£1i.864{bar)- 
£1 2,816 NJC Conditions of Service. 

Details from; The Services Officer, Leads Polytechnic, 
Cflhrerley street, LeedB LSI 3HE. Tel:0S32 482365. 

CloslngDate:21stJanuary.1983. Please enclose s.a.e. 

Leeds is an equal opportunity employer. 
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r NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

SINGAPORE 

Application* ara invito,] lor loathing appalntinams from 
candidate* with relevant higher qualifications in 
engineering and uciad profuisional expurionea In the 
area* of — 

CIVIL 

• civil and comuuction engineering 

• water resource* and envlronmentol engineering 

• geotechnical and transportation engineering 

• engineering mathematic* and computing 

• engineering economic* end accounting 

• surveying and mapping 

ELECTRICAL 

• electronici/communlcation* deiign 

• digital control systami 

• control and Instrumentation 

• computer engineering software and hardware 

■ operation* research 

■ data beie/dBta communication technology 

• computer aided design, manufacture and testing 

MECHANICAL 

■ marina technology 

• engineering production 

• mechanical design 

The annual gross emoluments, which Include e 13th 
month allowance payable In December each year, renge 
■■ follows: 

Professorship SS91.494 - 120,828 

Associate Professorship S$74,033 - 1 01 ,970 
Senior Lectureship SSB1.877 - 84,610 

Leotureship SS27.616 - 67,048 

IUSS1 ASS2.10) 

The level of appointment and the point of ontry will 
depend on the candidate's qualifications and experience. 

In addition to the salary, the Institute contributes 22% 
of the monthly salary of the staff member towards the 
Central Provident Fund Scheme to which the staff 
member contributes 23% of hli salary subject «o a 
maximum of S$GSO. The amount (tending to the credit 
° . J?" ,w,f » whlch Is Income tax exempt, can be 
withdrawn when ho reaches the age of SC or whan ha 
leaves Singapora/Malnyila permanently. 

Tt !5.J. n,,ltuta P'ovidai housing an campus et a highly 
subsidised rata. Other benefits Include car loan, education 
allowance, saullnglnallownnca, medical and dental 
benefits, leave and passage assistance. 

The Institute encourages its staff members to undertake 
consult Ing/outslda work qf a specialist nature. Staff 
members are permitted to retain such consultation fees 
up to 60% of their annual gross salaries. 

Candidates should wrlto to — 

The Registrar 

Nanyang Technological Institute 
Upper Jurong Road 
Singapore 2263 

giving (hair curriculum vime and the names and addi esse* 
.Of three reforees. A 


PirW AUSTRALIA 

LMJ the new south wales 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

ITF FACULTY OF MATHEMATICAL & COMPUTING 

sciences 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTING SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology is established to provide a 
wide range of courses torthose entering or already employed in 
industry, commerce and government and to undertake applied research. 
The teaching end research fad Wes of The Institute ara carried on In 
seven Faculties wllh a total enrolment of some 8.700 students sludylno 
In more than 20 major undergraduate courses, 

re e bachelor's degree In 

Mastert Searee by Research A TThMle^iv 1982 al MMtarislSree * 
Information Science by Course Work was Introduced. 

The School has a number of taboratoriBa, a 3MB PRIME 750 Computer 
and Is the major academic user of the Computer Centre's Honeywell 
SS&nE™ 9 based on duplexed Level 8*60 systems supporting 
Indusliy ^ t8rm ^ 1 ^ 8 ' School is active In research and const] Ring to 

The current academic establishment Is 40 In two Departments : the 
§Ssnw flnl ° Cwnputer Scl8nc ® h™ 1 lh e Department ol I riformaUon 

« l8te w l**? ,r l •be School ol Compullng Sdence9 for a 
Pnncipel Lecturer. It la Intended lhat the successful applicant will 


limited consuSlng wSS' aC<,d#,nl0 M ™ ,0 undartflke 
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publlcatlo« anc 

Closing date win be 4th February, 1883. ' 

ft££!ISH?u B 5 iu T, P 0 rte ere to be tent to: The Official 

Secretary, NAW. Government Offices, 68 Strand, London WC2N 
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is organizing an o|>en coinpeiition for the recruitment of 

English-language 

translators 

(male or female) 

for its Secretariat in Luxembourg. 

Principal conditions of eligibility: □ University depttaU \ 
sufficient level or at least five years' equivalent professional 
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□ from .he ^formation Office of JheHu^opean Pajhameol. 

□ ordiSftomThe 

LUXEMBOURG (G.D.) 
not later than 15 February 1983. 


TENURED APPOINTMENT 

SENIOR LECTURER 
MARKETING 

The School of Manage mant offers major streams 
in Marketing Studies at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. 

The successful applicant will ha responsible for 
providing educational and academic leadership 
and integrating the development of marketing 
courses. Applicants should possess a strong dis- 
ciplinary background In Marketing evidenced by 
higher degree qualifications and publications. Pro- 
fessional experience and tertiary teaching 
ence at postgraduate level is highly desirable. 
Recent research experience is an advantage Hef 
552. 
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Research and Studentships 



RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
SATELLITE METEOROLOGY 
AND OCEANOGRAPHY 

(Salary range $28,000-06,000 Auatl 
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I SPECIAL FEATURES 


FOR 1983 

Jan 21 

Business & Technical 
Education 

Jan 28 

Microfilm Publishing 

Mar 25 

Management Education 


SPECIAL BOOK 
NUMBERS 
FOR 1983 


February 4 
English 
February 11 
Education 
February 18 
Biological sciences 
February 25 
Economics 


European Studies 
March 11 


March 18 
Maths & Physics 
March 25 
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Sunday 


Mansfield. Little to recommend it 
except the presence of the young 
then t re director in charge of drama 
at the nnmtiiL St Endcllicm festival of 
music and (Irani a in Cornwall. After 
playing major roles there for two 
summers, I have agreed to become 
the (unpaid) administrator of (lie 
theatre company. A day's discussion 
of plans for 1983’s As J 'on Like ft. 
We complete preliminary casting sug- 
gestions except for the key role of 
Orlando, which remains problematic. 
A nationwide trawl has su far pro- 
duced no one suitable. The day is 
enlivened by a Chinese meal in Man- 
sfield. 


Monday 


Three hours* teaching at a local fur lit- 
er education college. One ot the joys 
of redundancy is that there is time to 
teach, and to prepare adequately for 
one's classes. This is more rewarding 
than the endless comm idee work and 
response tu crises which tins been my 
lot for the last It) years. These A 
level theatre studies students could 
hardly he described us “academic" 
but they are enormously lively, end- 
lessly inventive, verbally witty, and 
skilled in practical drama. However, 
they arc less responsive to the 
chaiins of the Tudor interlude - our 
task this morning. 

The afternoon is devoted to cor- 
respondence offering parts in Av Ton 
Like It to 16 people geographically 
spread from Glasgow to Redruth and 
from Nottingham to Mrddlesho rough. 
Then to the university to attend the 
fifth out of six lectures on "Diversity in 
human sexual expereince” arranged 
for the extra-mural department by a 
teachers' group to which I belong. 
After a lecture on student counselling, 
the 30 participants decide to have a 
party next week to celebrate the end of 
this course and the new friendships 
made therein. Generously, l offer my 
house as venue. Initial plans are discus- 
sed in the Cambridge pub. I notice as I 
leave that students who fail their 
Liverpool degree can obtain a PhD 
(Cambridge) trom this hostclrv - Piss- 
heads Diploma. 


Tuesday 

Return to the university to teach 
postgraduates in the education de- 
partment. I’ve answered a cri de 
caeur to inject some practical drama 
Tor schools into the course for En- 
glish graduates training as teachers. 
A delightful group who quickly catch 
on to ideas put who are somewhat 
stiff and inhibited in practical work. I 
muse on the contrast with mv A 
level students. 

In the afternoon, back to the FE 
college to tench Stanislavsky's 
psycho-technique system of acting to 
second -year A level aspirants. Much 
nuuriiy as we practise one of the 
concentration exercises in which a 
student tries to cany a saucer brim- 
ful of watei round the room while 
the rest of the group try to distract 
him. The resulting wet floor will not 
endear me to the cleaners! Then un 
hour with LGSM students .hearing 
and evaluating their presentations of 
programmes of verse and prose on 
the theme of love. 

Go home, to find Hint ul Iasi, 
after three seemingly interminable 
wcqks, the decorators have left; they 
were concerned only with the ex- 
terior and with hall, landing and 
stairs, but every room seems to have 
succumbed to partial chaos. Spend 
the, early part of the evening tidying 
up, hut wonder whether [ am wast- 
ing my time in view of next week s 
party. A group of former colleagues 
take me out for a drink, and I feel 
grout relief at being no longer direct- 
ly embroiled in their testing World of 
enses, financial cutbacks, stnff redun- 
dancies, meetjngs, course closures. 


Wednesday 

No part-time teaching today, so de- 
vote the morning to the composition 
of letters about riy You Like h to 
Found, lighting and costume firms, tc> 
Richard Hickox (the festival’s music- 
al director), to the festival accom- 
modation officer and to the National 
Trust, at three of whose properties 
we shall he performing alter the fes- 
tival. Ring round the country in 
search of an Orlando, but wichuut 
success. 

In the afternoon, tackle Salnmn 
Rushdie's ft fid night's Children. How 
wonderful to have time to read 
again! Am impressed by the subtle- 
ties of structure-, the imaginative in- 
ventiveness of a pint embedded in 
historical events, and the galaxy of 
vivid L'hanicter.s. I3reuk off, some- 
what reluctantly, to attend the 
National ’['heal re’s production of The 
f ni f> or hi nee of /icing Earnest - 
beautifully staged, immaculately 
acted, but almost inaudible in the 
vast, echoing mausoleum of Liver 
pool’s Empire Then Ire. 


Thursday 

ltcgin to prepare a lecture on “Lan- 
guage across the curriculum" to be 
delivered next month to n group uf 
l : E teachers. Then prepare for next 
week’s classes. At Inst, hear from the 
pensions branch that niy three years’ 
service in Scotland will be “reckon- 
able" for my pension and that a 
cheque will shortly be on its way to 
me. An iiuex[>ectcd phone call" re- 
veals the strong possibility that an 
Urlando is in sight - indeed, there 
may even be two or three candi- 
dates, so that auditions may be re- 
quired. A productive day! 

In the evening, meet "friends in a 
beautifully relaxed "committee meet- 
ing" in a wine bar. On the agenda: 
planning details for next week's party. 

Friday 

Another two hours at the university 
education department. This time I’m 
teaching a group of postgraduates 
whose major subjects are- modern 
languages, physics, biology, 
mathematics and liistury. They have 
selected an option in drama for 
schools. Together we do practical 
work in improvisation before discus- 
sing the ways in which their role as 
drama teacher will differ from their 
role when teaching their main disci- 
pline. They seem to relish the prac- 
tical work as n change from the 
predominantly sedentary nature of 
the rest of their week. 

Afternoon brings shopping and 
cooking in preparation for the arrival 
of an old friend. Made redundant 
two years ago from his post as man- 
aging director of a clothes manufac- 
turing firm, he has capitalized on an 
life-long love of cooking by opening 
a cordon bleu restaurant in Wales. 
Made every effort to provide a 
cuisine worthy of his own standards 
but (predictably) feel that I’ve failed. 


Saturday 

Up early to catch the 7am London 
train. Tour secondhand bookshops in 
search of bargains or treasures in 
theatre history. Nil return, as they all 
seem to huve been rapaciously 
snatched up by visiting Americans. 
ARer a pub lunch, to the flat of the 
conductor Richard Hickox for a 
seven-hour committee meeting about 
the 1983 St Endcllion Festival, fol- 
lowed by n generous supper. Catch 
trie overnight train to Liverpool and 
reflect that voluntary redundancy 
certainly seems to have brought what 
Lady Bracknell would definitely call 
“a life crowded with incident". 

David Rostron 


Tin-: times me 



/n August 1982, Dr David Rostron 
took voluntary redundancy from his 
post as head of the arts department in 
the faculty of education and commun- 
ity studies at Liverpool Polytechnic. 


[ heard a story a few months 
ago uf a well-known prostitute who 
had just gone on a retreat to a 
Greek island and come back preg- 
nant hv a Greek monk. That out- 
line, I appreciate, sounds like the 
start of a good story and one day I 
will follow it up. But for the moment 
my readers will have to remain in 
suspense because what fascinates me 
about the story is not so much the 
situation of the prostitute as Mint of 
the monk. T don’t understand the 
situation anyway. I have only met a 
few Greek monks but those l have 
met seemed to me rather dirty and 
unattractive mid I cannot understand 
why the girl was so nvercome by 
him. But then I have never under- 
stood women either, thank heaven. 

The matter of the monk makes me 
think, in a general and not very 
serious way, about the clergy. Hav- 
ing been brought up in a family 
much influenced by Irish Catholicism 
by a father making stained glass win- 
dows mainly for Anglican churches, 
and having heen educated at u 
Catholic boarding school run by the 
Institute of Charity. I have always 
known a lot of clergy, of many diffe- 
rent denominations. And a remark- 
able lot they are. 

It happened that among my con- 
temporaries at school were a number 
who, noted for their piety and deter- 
mination, decided to join the order 
when they left school. For a time it 
seemed (ike becoming a fashion. 

I even went to see the spiritual direc- 
Lore and said I thought l ought to 
become a priest. 

“Oh," lie suid with a faint note oF 
suspicion in his voice, “You want to 
be a priest, do you?” 

“Not at nil," I replied, ”1 can't 
imagine anything more dreadful; I 
just feel thnt l am heing called to the 
priesthood." 

’Well, here’s another call for 
you," he more or less said, “You can 
get out, I never heard anything more 
ridiculous." 

What has brought the subject of 
clergy to my mind was the petition 
recently presented to Parliament 
seeking the repeal of the House of 
Commons (Clergy Disqualification) 
Act of 1801. ft seems thut the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is content 
that his clergy should continue to be 
disqualified, along with felons, luna- 
tics and peers, and I suspect that a 
lot of people may agree with him. 
There was of course never n good 
reason for disqualifying them in the 
first place - simply a determination 
to exclude a troublesome priest called 
Tooke who wanted to reform Parlia- 
ment, which was a sure sign of lack 
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Patrick Nuttgens 

of balance. There* is no evidence that 
I know of that the House of Com- 
mons was any belter after 1801 with- 
out clergymen than it had been be- 
fore. What ultimately began to sort it 
out was not the absence of clergy hut 
the extension of the franchise. 

The absurd thing about the situa- 
tion today is that it is only the priests 
of the established church who are 
excluded. Clergy who invent their 
own religions or churches are eligi- 
ble. A modification of the act to 
exclude people like Ian Paisley could 
only be for the good. Even better if 
they were excluded from churches 
too. 

The real renson, I sometimes 
think, why the clergy should lie ex- 
cluded from government is that they 
are so uncharitable. Thnt is not as 
odd as it may sound. Most profes- 
sions suffer from the vices they are 
themselves attacking - like academics 
who deplore intellectual dishonesty. 
If you believe you are in the right it 
is only a small step to believing that 
everyone else must he in the wrong 
and should eventually be put down. 

In any case the clergy are noto- 
rious for being quarrelsome. Their 
record in history is not good - Riche- 
lieu , Maznrin, John Knox, Cnuinier, 
Rasputin, the Ayatollah. C’ohhutt 
thought Cranmer so deph.iahlc that, 
if I remember rightly, lie wrote (fiat 
his very existence would almost 
make you doubt the justice of God 
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virtue, wlueli i* love. I have listened 
to some really great pieacliers in my 
time, from seveial denoniinalinns. 
Sonic have heen unfoigettahle per- 
foi liters mid speakers, some so clum- 
sy or speech that it was difficult to 
catch the wools. But all ol them 
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round it tiuoiigh the love of man}, 
kind. And love, I suspect, is after all; 
what led to the incident at the start: 
of this ailit'lc. | 


plied for a ure I 1 *"-'" mcan . venlum in v»cih«.»j 


sense 



Keith Hampson 


My friendly neighbourhood ecology 
candidate tins been spending Christ- 
mas paying for advertisements telling 
my constituents that I support nuc- 
lear weapons. 

You might surmise from this that 
(he new generation of Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has more 
money than sense. Its supporters 
certainly seem to bfe well heeled, fully 
paid up members of the middle class- 
es. They are also predominantly mid- 
dle aged. They strike me as a diffe- 
rent breed from the mark one vin- 
tage. They are not so young and 
their strength is not based m the 
universities. 

I opposed CND as a student in the 
1960s as I Oppose them now. They 
were wrong about Kennedy and the 
Cuban missile crisis and l happen to 


think that their judgment is no better 
today. But the point I want tu make 
it not the similarity of then ami now 
but the diltercncc in the participants. 
What I suspect is Hint the 30-year- 
olds who are in tho van of the" pie- 
sent peace movement here and in the 
United States are actually the pro- 
duct of the campus revolt of a de- 
cade ago. 

The young people who were so 
strongly influenced by Vietnam - the 
“flower power" generation who 
spread a ferocious radicalism from 
Berkel«? to Essex - have not faded 
away. They are rehorn. Despite the 
maxim about conservatism coming 
with increasing age, their old spirit 
seems to have been rekindled. 

The Ingredients are much the 
same. The old idealism - only sights 
have heen widened from peace in 
Vietnam to peace in general. There 
is the same anti-establishment, anti- 
military and in a sense anti-industry 
feeling. Attitudes which in this coun- 
try led by and large to a rabid anti- 
Americanism. But the protestors of 
the late 196% and early 1970s, like 
those of today, never had anything 
very positive to put forward. They 
prefer to opt out. Today their optim- 
ism is just as misplaced, their ex- 
pec tat ions of the Soviet Union naive 
and their unilateralist solution a use- 
less panacea. 

Be that as it may, I am forever 
being told what a contrast the pre- 
sent generation of students is: so 
industrious but so much more con- 
servative and politically apathetic, 
lney had been cowed by harsh eco- 
nomic realities, so the argument 
usually goes. But what seems more 
ukely is that the present generation 
is the norm and that of the late 1960s 
and early 1970s an aberration. As far 
as opinion polls have looked at the 
attitudes of young people, they show 
that their attitudes, except for Viet- 
nam generation, match closely those 


of their parents'. Today's IH tu 24-j- 
year-olds, believe just as siiongly fop 
the profit motive ns society at large. [ 
are slightly mote committed to ui’-[ 
nationalization than older people, 
are as slauneh in (heir support ol the 
police anil, in overwhelming num- 
bers, do not want soil drugs legal- 
ized. So if there is such a thing as a j 
generation gap, it existed for onrr 
generation only. Society experienced 
a hiccup not a watershed. 

It is probably impossible to give 
any simple or straightforward ex - 1 
planatiou as to how such a genera- 1 
lion was produced. Was it a pro- ; 
found psychological impact bred In f 
the horror of Vietnam and corn- ; 
pounded by the apparent Insensitivity 
of {governments and university au- ' 
thnntics'/ Was it more a consequence ■ 
of a comparatively lax upbringing •« | 
the aftermath of the Second World , 
War? If the dissent of the 1960s wat ! 
bred from dissatisfaction, did that 
stem from a broadening of intellec- 
tual horizons? Were teachers in the 
1960s merely incompetent and irres- 
ponsible? Or did we breed a cynical 
generation that became totally un- 
nerved? 

There is a chain of causes no 
doubt, but one link must be what is 
taught - and how. There are many in 
education who seem oblivious to its 
impact on values. With the present 
retrenchment it may be inevitable 
.that minds are on other more 
measurable things. But the Prime 
Minister is not thinking in purely 
material terms. The drive for more 
vocational education Is I suspect seen 
as the victory of industriousness, ns a 
revival of common sense, a renewed 
sense of purpose, a part of changing 
the attitude of society towards its 
own aspirations. Is it not about time 
that those in the profession should 
themselves reflect more on the 
psychological outlook they are en- 
gendering? 
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